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GUIDANCE MOVES FROM TROUBLE 
SHOOTING TO PREVENTION 


ADAGE about the timely stitch has 
I relevance in guidance. Eventually the 
counselor whose function it is to replace 
divots cut out by others takes a long view 
in all directions. Experience teaches him 
that the time spent in searching for causes 
of deviated scholastic performance or social 
deportment is more profitably spent, upon a 
long-term basis, than is that solely devoted 
to attempts at cures at the point of trouble. 
Too frequently the latter time is spent in 
vain because irreparable damage has already 
been done. 

The guidance movement is becoming of 
age when evidence develops which indicates 
that, though the typical counselor is trained 
to help the problem case, he is more inter- 
ested in searching out, and helping to cor- 
rect, causes of failure at the source. The evo- 
lution of other professional fields, such as 
social service administration, medicine, and 
psychiatry, point the way in this regard. So- 
cial service has its roots in the experiences 
with those individuals desperately in need 
of help. Because many of these difficulties 
were too far along to be relieved, social serv- 
ice workers encouraged consultations with 
families and individuals when troubles were 
just starting. Upon the basis of broad expe- 


riences, social service leaders became advo- 
cates of slum clearance because substandard 
living conditions accounted for many family 
or individual failures. Though today social 
service workers are trained for individual 
diagnosis and assistance of troubled cases, 
they are leaders in promoting the kinds of 
social improvements which tend to prevent 
problems from arising. Medical practitioners 
and psychiatrists traveled comparable paths 
from that of caring primarily for the severely 
ill or handicapped to a greater emphasis 
upon preventive measures. 

Along with better training of counselors 
for dealing with educational and social fail- 
ures among the students goes a better under- 
standing and use of preventive techniques. 
These techniques are being developed and 
used by other educational specialists as well 
as guidance workers. Their contributions do 
much to reduce the overload of individual 
cases which the typical counselor in the typi- 
cal school is attempting to carry. 


What should Two recent and most excel- 
we evaluate? lent examples of this type of 

preventive assistance deal 
with observing, recording, and reporting 
upon pupil progress. Experienced school 
counselors can attest the fact that many 
failing marks are received by students who 
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are surprised by the report of failure and 
who haven’t the remotest idea of the basis 
upon which evaluations were made. Report 
cards typically tell very little and are of 
practically no use to the parent, student, or 
counselor in providing an understanding of 
the basis for success or failure. In response 
to this criticism, many teachers state that 
the teaching-learning situation is too com- 
plex to reduce to simple, understandable 
evaluations which the teachers have time or 
occasion to observe and report upon in 
detail. 

An answer is provided in a recent pam- 
phlet, Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Prog- 
ress, by John W. M. Rothney, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, published by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association in the se- 
ries What Research Says to the Teacher: 


Usually, when school staffs analyze their ed- 
ucational objectives, they find that many of the 
items listed have much in common. Long lists 
of objectives often can be reduced to such major 
classifications as these: 

1. The development of effective methods of 
thinking 

2. The cultivation of useful work habits and 
study skills 

3. The inculcation of constructive social atti- 
tudes 

. The acquisition of a wide range of signifi- 

cant interests 

. The development of increased appreciation 

of music, art, literature, and other aesthetic 
experiences 

. The development of social sensitivity 

. The development of better personal-social 

adjustment 
8. The development of skill in effective com- 
munication 
9. The acquisition of important information 
10. The development of physical health 
11. The development of a consistent philosophy 
of life 

After these major objectives have been set 
up, the next steps consist of trying to get spe- 
cific evidence of pupils’ behavior with respect to 
each of these categories. We seek to identify 
situations in which such behavior can be ob- 
served or measured. Finally, we try promising 
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methods for interpreting evidence and making 
meaningful statements about the progress of 
pupils. 


A second contribution to the subject is 
Ruth Strang’s How To Report Pupil Prog- 
ress, published by Science Research Associ- 
ates (57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Tilinois. $1.00) in their Practical Ideas in 
Education Series. Professor Strang typifies 
the leaders in guidance who see beyond the 
level of correction to that of prevention. We 
are pleased to reproduce part of the descrip- 
tion of her effective plan of procedure in de- 
veloping a reporting system. Her plan com- 
bines the experiences of a number of schools. 


1. Form a group to study the problem co-opera- 
tively. 

The effectiveness of any method of reporting 
pupil progress depends on the understanding of 
everyone involved. Teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents are far more likely to understand and ap- 
prove of a reporting method if they have helped 
to devise it. For this reason, a co-operative 
method of examining the present system and, if 
necessary, developing a new one works best. 

The group should be representative of all 
who are concerned with the problem: parents of 
both good and poor school achievers, vocal par- 
ents and those who almost never speak up, and 
parents from both high and low socioeconomic 
groups; pupils representing these same groups; 
teachers representing each subject and each 
grade; administrators; guidance workers and 
other specialists. 

2. Study the present reporting system. 

What knowledge do the present reports pro- 
vide concerning the child? How can parents and 
teachers help children, in the light of this knowl- 
edge? What are the educational objectives of the 
school? Are the reports consistent with these 
objectives? Does the group consider these ob- 
jectives sound? How do parents and pupils feel 
about the present system of reporting? Is it pos- 
sible for teachers, under this system, to supply 
the information parents want? 

3. Determine what the group wants reports to 
accomplish. 

This question will need to be discussed in the 
light of what the group feels the school should 
accomplish for its children. The answer will vary 
from school to school, depending largely on the 
particular problems that exist in a given school 
and on the different values represented by the 
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group. The group will have to agree on basic 
principles such as the kind of development it 
considers most important for its children, what 
parents need to know in order to help children 
develop their potentialities and whether they 
are more interested in how their child compares 
with others or in how he has improved over his 
own past accomplishments. The group will also 
want to consider what kinds of progress children 
of a given age usually can be expected to make, 
how much of this information can or should be 
put on a report card, how much should be given 
in other ways, and how often reports should be 
issued. 
4. See how other schools have handled this prob- 
lem. 

While probably no two schools will have 
identical situations and problems, some aspects 
will be similar. . . . 

5. Prepare a tentative form. 

The form should provide for all the educa- 
tional objectives that are important to the 
group—for example, specific skills, subject- 
matter achievement, social and emotional de- 
velopment, school citizenship, health. The group 
should also consider the ease with which the re- 
port can be handled by teachers and understood 
by parents and pupils. .. . 

6. Introduce the tentative form. 

The purpose of the form and the way it 
works will have to be explained carefully to 
pupils, parents, teachers, and the general public. 
An in-service training period for teachers in the 
use of the form may be necessary. . . . 

Development of a new reporting system may 
bring to light the need for other basic changes— 
in the way the curriculum is organized, in the 
school’s promotion policies, and in the kind of 
guidance program that will do the best job of 
implementing the reporting system. 

7. Try out the tentative form. 

A year, even more, may be needed to give 
the new form a fair trial, to confirm its strong 
points and discover its weaknesses, and to ap- 
praise the reaction of those who are affected by 
it. Evaluation should be continuous during this 
period (and afterwards, too). Suggestions for 
modification should be welcomed and made 
note of for consideration before the form is 
printed in quantity. 


Some persons feel that, no matter how the 
schools improve the written report card, it 
still lacks complete and effective communi- 
cation between school and home. The use of 
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parent-teacher conferences is held to be the 
more effective method. Though more often 
considered for elementary schools, the con- 
ference also has merit at the secondary- 
school level. When home and school under- 
stand each other, the student is more likely 
to develop a feeling of security, which is an 
essential element for success in educational 
and social development. Included in the 
“Guidance Series—9th Annual Edition,” 
prepared by the Staff of Guidance and Coun- 
selor Training of the Department of Admin- 
istrative and Educational Services, of the 
School of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, is a meaty little brochure on “The 
Parent-Teacher Conference: A Technique 
for Reporting Pupil Progress.” It contains 
much that is of value, especially to those in- 
terested in preventive devices, but here we 
reproduce only the valuable summary of 
how to conduct a parent-teacher conference: 


Prepare for the interview by reviewing the 
cumulative folder and by observing the child’s 
behavior in a variety of situations. 

Make the parent feel welcome and comfort- 
able. A friendly working relationship is neces- 
sary if there are to be positive outcomes. 

Be alert to, and aware of, differences in cul- 
tural background. Speak the parents’ “lan- 
guage” but do not insult them; avoid talking 
“down” to them. 

Be tactful. Many parents resent inquiry into 
what they consider their personal affairs. Some- 
times parents are on the defensive and are over- 
critical of what may be innocent comments or 
questions. 

Remember that typically parents want to 
know the facts, though they might not always 
want to admit them. “Glossing over’’ the facts 
probably develops very little insight on the part 
of parents; at the same time, do not be “‘brutal”’ 
in the realism with which facts are presented. 

Indicate genuine interest, sincerity, and a 
professional demean at all times. 

Keep confidences shared with you by the 
child or the parent. 

Try to place yourself in the parent’s position. 
You then can better appreciate how he feels 
about what you are discussing. 

Avoid comparisons with other children, par- 
ticularly siblings. 

Don’t use educational ‘double talk.” Some 
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words, such as immature, aggressive, maladjust- 
ed, and retarded, which are acceptable educa- 
tional jargon may have a different meaning for 
the parent. 

Avoid dealing in generalities. Suggestions 
should be specific and to the point. Don’t lec- 
ture! Listen closely and sympathetically. Let 
the parents talk too! 

Be aware of the fact that some parents will 
tend to be overdefensive of their children. On 
the other hand, there will be some who will 
“identify” with the teacher and will be hyper- 
critical of their child in the hope of demonstrat- 
ing to the teacher how “‘co-operative” they are. 

Do not cover too many topics in one inter- 
view. 

Don’t extend the conference beyond the 
point of having covered the topics satisfactorily, 
even if the time is not all taken. 


Long-term School counselors at times 
planning for deal with problem cases of 
careers pupils who are potentially 

high achievers but whose 
work does not measure up to their capabili- 
ties because of inadequate motivation. The 
students have no vocational objectives and 
no educational plans. Some of these cases 
would never have arisen had the students 
been apprised of future opportunities in 
some fields. Such service benefits not only 
students but our nation generally. The dis- 
tributive function of vocational counseling 
is very essential to our national economy 
and defense. At the moment, for instance, 
considerable concern is expressed about 
startling shortages in such vocations as en- 
gineering and science-teaching, and in math- 
ematics. 

The failure to provide more such workers 
is perhaps accounted for by two things. The 
first is that counselors either did not antici- 
pate these shortages several years ago or did 
not sufficiently stress the opportunities to 
young counselees. The second thing which 
accounts for these shortages might well be 
the inept handling of potential scientists and 
engineers at the secondary-school and col- 
lege levels. An interesting observation is 
made in Engineering and Scientific Man- 
power Newsletter 79 (June 10, 1955) issued 
jointly by the Engineering Manpower Com- 
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mission of Engineers Joint Council (New 
York 18, New York) and the Scientific Man- 
power Commission (1530 P St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.): 


While we worry and work on the shortage of 
high-school teachers, we must not forget that 
youngsters grow up. The high-school students 
of today become the college students of to- 
morrow. 

In 1954 the number of 18- to 21-year-olds 
dropped to its lowest point—8,000,000. This 
year the number begins to rise, and it will con- 
tinue to do so at an accelerating pace. By 1970 
it will reach 13,500,000. Freshman classes are 
already larger, and the pinch for good instruc- 
tors will be felt first at the elementary level. It is 
already late to start thinking how the need can 
be met. 

Scientists and engineers, reviewing the high- 
school crisis, have realized that good teaching in 
science and mathematics is a prime factor in 
motivating young people toward careers in sci- 
ence and engineering. As they preview the col- 
lege problem, let them keep in mind that poor 
or uninspired instruction in beginning college 
courses has nipped many a budding scientist. 

In the recent studies that revealed the small 
liberal arts colleges as potent sources of scien- 
tific and engineering talent, too little emphasis 
was given to the fact that too many large insti- 
tutions fail to recruit more scientists and engi- 
neers because they commonly do not provide 
the best instruction in their Freshman and 
Sophomore courses. The premium on research 
ability has been too high; on teaching ability, 
too low. 


Providing oc- -The responsibility for provid- 


ing adequate and sound in- 
formation about occupational 
opportunities, present and 
future, belongs in a high degree to the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. The day has 
passed when even the most alert student can 
pick up such information casually. Voca- 
tional counseling is not alone a matter of 
matching men with jobs, as difficult as this 
process is, but there is also the problem of 
the over-all distribution of needed workers 
of all kinds to meet today’s and tomorrow’s 
demands in order to keep our economy firm 
and our defenses adequate. In recent years a 
great deal of material has been published in 
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the field of vocational counseling and occu- 
pational information, most of which is in- 
tended for the vocational counselor. Added 
currently to this material is the booklet in 
the new Practical Ideas in Education Series 
of the Science Research Associates entitled 
How, When, and Where To Provide Occupa- 
tional Information. Written by Glen L. 
Weaver, supervisor of the Occupational and 
Guidance Service of Oregon’s State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, this handbook can be of over-all 
help to the educational generalist as well as 
to those concerned more directly with coun- 
seling. The introductory statement presents 
well the purpose of the pamphlet: 


From Able-bodied Seaman to Zoo Storekeep- 
er, there are more than 22,000 different special- 
ized jobs described in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles... . 

Few choices the youngster makes will have 
more far-reaching implications than his choice 
of vocation. Besides being the means by which 
he will earn a living, the kind of job he chooses 
will largely determine his whole way of life— 
how and where he will live, who his friends will 
be, his view of himself and of society. 

Two factors make the problem of vocational 
selection particularly important—the youth and 
inexperience of those who must do the choosing, 
and the complex and challenging nature of our 
society, which compounds the difficulty of mak- 
ing a wise choice. ... 

Fifty years ago, it was quite possible to learn 
about the world of work in a natural, casual 
way. There were relatively few occupations, and 
these were woven into the the fabric of every- 
day living. The average young citizen could, in 
the course of his own activities, obtain firsthand 
knowledge about the specific duties and the way 
of life that went with the occupations of farmer, 
storekeeper, blacksmith, railroad worker, mule- 
skinner freighter, stage driver, livery-stable 
keeper, and butcher. Most occupations were 
relatively unspecialized and required very little 
schooling or other training. Even schoolteachers 
often obtained employment with no more than 
an eighth-grade education. And attorneys prac- 
ticed their profession after ‘‘reading law” in a 
home-town office for a year or two. 

But the job of obtaining occupational infor- 
mation today is a far more tremendous and 
complicated task. Without help, the young per- 
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son can easily flounder about in a sea of choices, 
many of them highly unrealistic or impractical. 
How, then, does he obtained the necessary 
facts? What source can he go to for accurate in- 
formation about different jobs? How will he 
know for which job he is best suited? Who will 
tell him where work opportunities are expanding 
and where they are declining? 


Each year Robert Hoppock, of New York 
University, undertakes to select the best 
books dealing with the theory and practice 
of vocational guidance. His list for 1954 ap- 
pears in the May, 1955, Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. This is a very useful service to the 
profession and a valuable reference for the 
generalist in education as well as the 
counselor. 


State study 
of careers 


Typically, statistics about 
occupational opportunities 
are presented from a nation- 
al basis. Some studies, however, deal with 
state or local areas. An excellent example of 
a study of work opportunities and trends for 
a state is Californians at Work, published as 
the January, 1955, number of the Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education. 
The Preface of this pamphlet gives the fol- 
lowing comments: — 


The primary purpose of this bulletin is to 
provide schools with up-to-date authentic in- 
formation on the California labor force. An ef- 
fort has been made to present the statistical in- 
formation available from various governmental 
agencies in a form that should be interesting and 
useful to teachers and counselors as they work 
with students. Among the possible uses of the 
publication are the following: 

1. As a reference for counselors as they counsel 
individual students concerning occupations 
and occupational opportunities 

. As a source of occupational information for 
administrators, curriculum committees, and 
teachers as they develop units or courses on 
occupations 

. As reading material for students themselves 
as they study the labor force and the eco- 
nomic life of their state or as they acquire 
occupational information with reference to 
their own career planning 

4. As an instructional aid in college and univer- 
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sity classes, particularly those related to the 
training of counselors and teachers of social 
studies 

. Asa source of information to school advisory 
committees, apprenticeship committees, and 
other groups concerned with occupational 
training programs 


Some prob- These notes started by point- 
lems of youth ing out that the developing 

emphasis upon preventive 
measures is a sign that the guidance move- 
ment is maturing. It has taken years of deal- 
ing with problem cases in order to formulate 
generalizations upon which preventive steps 
could be based. In order to effect cures, 
troubles must be discovered and analyzed, 
and diagnoses made. The search now is for 
generalizations upon which sound preven- 
tive measures can be undertaken. The ex- 
planations of juvenile delinquency, for in- 
stance, are legion. Causes which are ad- 
vanced for other kinds of difficulties pre- 
sented by pupils are also numerous. Whose 
words of explanation are final and should be 
accepted as a starting point in prevention? 
‘No one yet knows. From this writer’s point 
of view, a most thoughtful analysis of the 
situation was recently made by one whose 
experience and training have supplied a 
background such as to make a contribution 
from him worthy of serious thought by all 
educators and guidance specialists. Refer- 
ence is made to a statement given by Harold 
A. Odell, principal of the Montclair (New 
Jersey) High School, at the Seventh Annual 
Barnard Forum, the proceedings of which 
have been published under the title The 
Younger Generation: A New Perspective 
(New York 27: Barnard College. $0.25). 
Two types of summary statements made by 
Odell together present a broad basis from 
which preventive steps can rightly be taken 
by society and the schools if the number of 
individual “problem cases” are to be de- 
creased. The one summarizes the pertinent 
characteristics of youth; the other, the char- 
acteristics of the situation. The School Re- 
view is privileged to present excerpts from 
the description of the situation: 
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Some of the characteristics of modern youth 
—some desirable, some undesirable, depending 
on your point of view—can be attributed to con- 
ditions for which youth is not responsible. 
Among these conditions are: 

First, the gradual decline of the influence of 
the home as the center of interest. 

Second, a revolutionary increase in available 
leisure time of adults and children. 

Third, an intensified and extended social 
life, with the fascination of radio, television, 
“hot rods,” athletics, and the movies. 

Fourth, little opportunity for work experi- 
ence except during the past decade. A genera- 
tion ago boys and girls had work responsibili- 
ties at home, or in part-time work outside the 
home. 

Fifth, changes in public opinion concerning 
punishment, especially the corporal variety, 
which was a popular motivation fifty years ago. 
It is doubtful that this practice will ever make a 
successful comeback. 

Sixth, there is some evidence to indicate that 
during the past thirty-five years we have seen a 
greater emphasis on increased self-interest. 
Some call it materialism, others call it free en- 
terprise, and the American way. In any case, 
the youth has been exposed to a rather popular 
notion that, if he fails, our theory of public re- 
sponsibility will compensate for his disappoint- 
ments. 

Seventh, the confusion caused by two world 
wars, and the uncertainty of the future. 

Eighth, the extreme mobility of our popula- 
tion. This condition tends to promote a general 
instability among our people. 

These conditions, all occurring simultaneous- 
ly, have left their impact on today’s youth. 
Boys and girls are born into this kind of a 
world—they are continuously exposed to all 
these forces, some subtle, some obvious; the 
“youth problem” is a by-product of our age. 


Though statements such as Odell’s place 
the situation before us with exceeding clari- 
ty, only concerted, sincere, and effective ac- 
tion upon the part of government agencies, 
homes, churches, schools, and the children 
and youth themselves can improve the situ- 
ation. Collective experience and mature ob- 
servations, however, enable us to under- 
stand where society ought to change the 
present situation so that the future may be 
less troubled by an overload of individual 
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problem cases too numerous for any given 
number of guidance specialists, psycholo- 
gists, or psychiatrists ever to hope to handle 
in anything like an adequate fashion. 

The troubled youths are not always those 
with limited psychological or social poten- 
tials. There are problem cases among the 
gifted and the socially privileged. Not hav- 
ing enough to do, being set at tasks suitable 
for the mediocre levels, lack of variety, and 
the like tend toward boredom for the gifted, 
and toward low motivation and failure or 
dropping out of school. Plans for the gifted 
as well as for the handicapped tend to re- 
duce the need for trouble shooting and can 
serve as preventive measures. A most help- 
ful pamphlet for school administrators and 
counselors appears as one of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation Pamphlets. It is of recent publi- 
cation and carries the title of Planning for 
Talented Youth: Considerations for Public 
Schools. The authors are A. Harry Passow, 
Miriam Goldberg, Abraham J. Tannen- 
baum, and Will French. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, for 
one dollar. 

The pamphlet offers the following about 
itself: 


The Talented Youth Project, one of the cur- 
rent undertakings of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, is de- 
signed to study various aspects of talent and to 
assess modifications schools may make in or- 
ganization and in curriculum and teaching in 
order to improve their educational provisions for 
the talented. The work of the Project has three 
aspects: (a) preparing materials that summarize 
and interpret research on the talented and their 
education; (b) providing assistance to schools in 
the development of their own research and ex- 
perimental programs for the talented; (c) con- 
ducting basic studies in the nature and function 
of talent. 

This pamphlet, the first prepared by the 
Project staff, summarizes and interprets theory 
and research in order to stimulate schools to 
give more thorough and systematic attention to 
the identification and nurture of talent. The 
questions raised and the issues stated point to 
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research schools may undertake in order to pro- 
vide more adequately for their talented youth. 


After an introduction, which includes a 
historical overview and a definition of tal- 
ent, the material is presented under these 
captions: “Some Basic Considerations”; 
“Tdentifying the Talented”; “Administra- 
tive Adaptations”; “Instructional Proce- 
dures, Guidance Services, and Community 
Resources”’; and “Evaluating a Program for 
the Talented.” This material makes a real 
contribution to the field of providing for the 
gifted and, if taken seriously by the profes- 
sion, will be viewed as an important mile- 
stone toward the prevention of problems 
and toward providing our society with the 
leaders for tomorrow. 


Rosert C. WOELLNER 


Has Anysopy NorIcEeD? 


OME of our readers may have noticed a 
S slight change of format in this issue of 
the School Review. The size of the type used 
for the articles and for the “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment” has been re- 
duced from 11 point to 10 point, and the 
space between lines has also been reduced a 
little. These changes permit the printing of 
more words to a line and more lines to a 
page. 

We have not reduced the size of type used 
for long quotations, book reviews, annota- 
tions, and similar material. From now on, 
however, the “Selected References” will be 
set in paragraph form instead of syllabus 
style. 

Before making these changes we com- 
pared the new style with the old and con- 
cluded that the difference in readability is 
negligible. We can, therefore, put practical- 
ly the same amount of reading matter on 
fewer pages with little or no corresponding 
reduction of service to our readers. 

We shall henceforth use wire staples in 
the binding process, instead of sewing the 
journal like a book. It will no longer be pos- 
sible to print the volume number and other 
identifying information on the backbone. 
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We are admittedly unhappy about this loss, 
but, at the same time, note that it in no way 
affects the amount or value of the contents 
of the journal. 

It is obvious that these changes are a re- 
sult of facing the facts of economic life in the 
publishing field. Costs of printing and manu- 
facturing magazines have moved steadily 
upward along with the costs of steaks, hous- 
ing, cars, and practically everything else. 
We found we could make substantial savings 
without sacrificing educational values and 
thus help balance our budget. We trust our 
readers will understand and approve our 
action. 

The fact is that the changes outlined 
above are so minor that, if we had not com- 
mented on them ourselves, perhaps few 
readers would have noticed them. You can 
never be sure, however. In our February 
issue Professor Havighurst wrote an editori- 
al under the heading “Is Anybody Listen- 
ing?” saying that, in writing the news notes, 
he had “the same feeling that comes to a 
broadcaster on radio or television when 
there is no visible audience” and that he 
sometimes wondered if anyone reads our 
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section of “Educational News and Editorial 
Comment.” Far away in South Africa, J. C. 
Pauw, acting director of the Education Bu- 
reau, Transvaal Education Department, 
was listening, as is shown by excerpts from 
a letter which he wrote us: 


You may rest assured, I think, that plenty of 
people directly interested in secondary-educa- 
tion problems are listening to your prefatory 
comments and to the generally balanced views 
of your contributors. ... 

Our reasons for writing are not only to reply 
positively to your provocative query, but arise 
also from two of our main problems, quite simi- 
lar to those outlined in the editorial section on 
the Carnegie Unit and in the article on gifted 
pupils, viz., (@) to reconcile general secondary 
educational objectives with university-entrance 
requirements, and (6) organizational and ad- 
ministrative problems in providing for gifted 
pupils. From the literature available I gather 
that neither of these have been satisfactorily 
settled in the U.S.A. 


We hope other readers will send us their 
views, pro or con, on our policies and per- 
formance. 

M. L. H. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Wuo’s WHO FoR SEPTEMBER 


The news notes for this issue 
have been prepared by Ros- 
ERT C. WOELLNER, associate 
professor of education, assist- 
ant dean of students, and director of voca- 
tional guidance and placement at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. RoBERT J. HAVIGHURST, 
professor of education at the University of 
Chicago, reports a survey which found a re- 
lation between community type and the 
kind of program developed for educating 
gifted children. Emma MARIE BIRKMAIER, 
associate professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, presents some prob- 
lems which concern adolescents and points 
out ways in which the core curriculum can 
help adolescents to face and understand the 
problems. HELEN M. Rosinson, associate 
professor of education and director of the 
Reading Clinic at the University of Chicago, 
reports a questionnaire study designed to 
discover the understandings, skills, tech- 
niques, and experiences needed by remedial- 
reading teachers. LESTER R. WHEELER, pro- 
fessor of education and director of the Read- 
ing Clinic at the University of Miami, 
Miami, Florida, and VioLtA D. WHEELER, 
instructor in reading and reading consultant 
at the same institution, point out the need 
for reading instruction for high-school stu- 
dents so that they may learn how to apply 
the reading skills acquired in elementary 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


school to the new problems which they meet 
in high-school reading. Norma R. Law, as- 
sociate in the Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education, Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York, surveys the 
opinions of teachers and administrators con- 
cerning the problems of aging teachers. 
CaRL BAUMGARDNER, assistant professor of 
psychology and education at Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, points out that discipline often 
becomes a problem when pupils are not chal- 
lenged by the learning situation and gives 
some principles of discipline applicable in 
the classroom. PERcIvAL W. Hutson, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and KENNETH D. NORBERG, 
associate professor of education and co-or- 
dinator of audio-visual services at Sacra- 
mento State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, present a list of selected references on 
guidance. 


W. C. Kvaraceus, professor 
of education, Boston Univer- 
sity. B. LAMAR JOHNSON, pro- 
fessor of higher education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Louis G. 
ScuMipT, assistant professor of education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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COMMUNITY FACTORS IN THE EDUCATION OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN! 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


CURRENT RISE of interest in gifted 
children has caused a number of school 
systems to create programs more or less 
explicitly aimed at serving talented youth. 
These programs vary from one community 
to another, and their nature depends on cer- 
tain community factors. 

A survey of what is being done for gifted 
children in about forty cities or schools has 
led the writer to formulate a theory of the 
relation between the type of program and 
the type of community which creates and 
supports the program. This theory will be 
reported and illustrated in this article. 


PROGRAM POSSIBILITIES FOR A 
COMMUNITY 


There are three general procedures where- 
by a school can stimulate gifted children and 
help them to develop their abilities. Enrich- 
ment is primarily a teaching procedure, 
while special grouping and acceleration are 
administrative devices. 

Every school which claims to have a good 
program for gifted youth uses enrichment 
procedures. These practices may be carried 
on in the regular classroom where the gifted 
children are a minority of the group, or en- 
richment may be practiced together with 
special grouping of gifted children. 

There are two basic alternatives open to 
a school system. The first, which we shall 
call simple enrichment, attempts to make 
school work more interesting and valuable 
to a gifted child without taking him out of 


1 This article is taken from A Survey of Educa- 
tion for Gifted Children by Robert J. Havighurst, 
Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 83. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955 (forthcoming). 
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his age group or out of a regular classroom 
of children with varied abilities. The second, 
which we shall call special-group enrichment, 
places the gifted child in special groups of 
children of like ability and often provides for 
acceleration of his passage through school. 

Simple enrichment.—The nature of the 
unusually capable student is such that en- 
richment in its most productive form con- 
sists not in adding more of the same kind of 
content and activity to his program but in 
providing experiences in greater variety and 
at a more advanced level. Such a program 
may be characterized by (1) emphasis upon 
the creative or the experimental; (2) empha- 
sis on the skills of investigation and learn- 
ing; (3) independent work, stressing initia- 
tive and originality; (4) high standards of 
accomplishment; (5) co-operative planning 
and activity that provides opportunity for 
leadership training and experience in social 
adjustment; (6) individual attention given 
by teacher to student; (7) firsthand experi- 
ences; and (8) extensive reading. 

Some enrichment programs provide as- 
signments, projects, or units of study of suf- 
ficient scope and complexity to allow the 
most gifted children to use and develop their 
talents, while the average child works with 
the same assignments but does not go so far 
with them. Another form of enrichment is 
supplementary project work performed by 
abler pupils. 

Enrichment also may be provided on a 
lateral, extensive basis, encouraging the 
abler children to broaden their experience by 
working in areas not explored by the average 
student. The gifted child may do work in the 
arts, in music, in creative writing, in indus- 
trial arts, and in foreign language while in 
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elementary school. This can be done through 
special-interest groups set up by the schools 
and other community agencies. 

A disadvantage of purely lateral enrich- 
ment is that a given child may not be inter- 
ested in lateral extensions of his experience. 
He may be primarily interested in deepening 
a single area, such as science or arts. The 
kind of deepening enrichment which he de- 
mands is difficult to provide without special 
grouping of children. 

As examples of simple enrichment, the 
following may be mentioned. In the Malvern 
School at Shaker Heights (Ohio) the abler 
pupils do extra work, such as heading com- 
mittees for group projects, performing exper- 
iments for the class, making speeches in class 
on behalf of the Red Cross and community- 
fund drives. Cedar Rapids and Pittsburgh 
have bulletins of suggestions to teachers, 
aimed to help them provide within an ordi- 
nary class a broader and more advanced ex- 
perience for the gifted child. Sewanhaka 
High School (Floral Park, New York) offers 
assignments of greater depth, supplemen- 
tary work, and more varied experiences to 
its gifted students in the regular classroom. 
In its city-wide program for gifted children, 
Portland (Oregon) makes considerable use 
of lateral enrichment at the elementary- 
school level. 

Special-group enrichment.—The second 
alternative involves placement of the abler 
children in special groups for all or part of 
the school day. The purpose of special 
grouping is usually to provide for enrich- 
ment of children’s experiences, in both depth 
and breadth, and to permit the children to 
stimulate one another. A second purpose, 
acceleration, is also sometimes served. 

The usual plan of special grouping is to 
pick out the ablest children on intellectual 
bases and put them together for a special en- 
riched program. This may be pushed to the 
extent of placing gifted children in a special 
school, as at Hunter College Elementary 
School in New York City, or it may bring 
the gifted children from several schools to- 
gether in a single special group, as at Allen- 
town (Pennsylvania), Brockton (Massachu- 
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setts), Birmingham, and Indianapolis. 
Cleveland’s “major work groups” represent 
this type of grouping in a program which has 
been operating successfully for about twenty 
years. More commonly it consists of group- 
ing pupils by intellectual ability into two, 
three, or four groups per grade. This is often 
done at the beginning of junior high school, 
as in the John Burroughs Intermediate 
School of Detroit. 

A common form of special grouping is to 
place talented youth in special groups for a 
part of the school week—one or two periods 
a week or as much as one or two periods-a 
day. Colfax Elementary School in Pitts- 
burgh has a program of workshops for gifted 
children during a part of the day. Universi- 
ty City (Missouri) has an ingenious plan of 
“enrichment classes,” which meet once or 
twice a week under a special teacher. These 
groups, averaging about ten in size, carry on 
special projects which are often shared with 
the school through an assembly program or 
through a presentation to a particular grade 
group. Thus these classes are something like 
clubs and special-interest groups. 

Los Angeles elementary schools have a 
special work program for rapid learners, 
which involves approximately a hundred 
pupils gathered from twenty-four schools. 
They meet one morning a week in groups of 
twelve to fifteen with their special work pro- 
gram teacher. A number of the New York 
City @ementary schools provide enrichment 
for intellectually gifted children in special 
classes within the regular schools. 

Special grouping does not start in Berke- 
ley (California) until Grade VII, when pu- 
pils are placed in ability groups on the basis 
of intelligence tests, achievement tests, and 
teachers’ judgments. However, Berkeley 
provides a number of special music and art 
groups for talented elementary-school chil- 
dren. 

An important form of special grouping is 
the specialized school, illustrated by the New 
York City high schools, among which are 
two for students with special ability in sci- 
ence and mathematics, one for those with 
mechanical ability, and one for students 
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with talent in music and art. In addition, 
eight academic high schools in New York 
have, within their regular school organiza- 
tions, separate “schools” for the gifted, 
where the abler pupils are segregated in 
practically all areas except health education, 
study hall, and lunch. Further, there are 
special classes in forty-two New York City 
high schools for students of superior attain- 
ment in particular subjects. 
Acceleration.—Acceleration offers oppor- 
tunity for a gifted pupil to move at a pace 
appropriate to his ability and maturity and 
to complete an educational program in less 
than the ordinary amount of time. One form 
of acceleration is grade-skipping; another is 
steady progress through a particular series 
of grades in less than the usual time; and a 
third is early entrance to school or college. 
Skipping is the promotion of pupils on the 
basis of past high-quality performance into 
classes or grades at a higher level than their 
age would ordinarily allow, then requiring 
the regular work of the new level. Accelera- 
tion of this kind may consist in pushing a 
child rapidly through a barren curriculum 
which is, for him, little more than busy- 
work which he can do more quickly than can 
the other pupils. Although this may have 
the advantage of promoting him into a high- 
er school or college where the opportunities 
are richer, it has several disadvantages. 
One disadvantage is that this kind of ac- 
celeration may prove uninteresting to the 
child, since the curriculum itself is not inter- 
esting and is not enriched for him. Thus he 
may lose his motivation to do good work. 
Another serious problem in skipping is that 
it is often difficult to accelerate a child 
enough to provide him intellectual challenge 
without accelerating him into groups which 
are beyond his physical, social, and emotion- 
al stages of development. For these reasons, 
grade-skipping has been opposed by many 
educators, who have attempted to meet the 
needs of talented children by enrichment 
without speeding up their school progress. 
Other methods of acceleration feature 
speed-up or special-progress plans by which 
individuals or whole classes may complete 
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work at a faster pace than is usual. The dif- 
ference between this plan and the skipping 
of grades is that the rate of progress is faster 
in the special-progress program, while in the 
skipping of grades the child moves into a 
group at a higher level than that of his age 
mates but then works at the pace of the new 
group, which is set by the average students 
of that group. 

In recent years there has been a trend to- 
ward a combination of acceleration with en- 
richment. This combination avoids most of 
the criticisms aimed at simple grade-skip- 
ping. Therefore a number of the outstanding 
programs for gifted students now employ 
acceleration in the form of special-progress 
plans or early admission to college. 

Acceleration as a school or college project. 
—The earliest possible point of acceleration 
is the first year of school. Bright children may 
enter the kindergarten at age four, or Grade 
I at age five. Thus the accelerated child is 
always in school with a group averaging a 
year older. Pittsburgh has arrangements for 
early admission into school. A school may 
set up an accelerated program for all its stu- 
dents, as does the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School, where the average intel- 
ligence quotient of the students is about 125 
or 130. This school covers the usual eight 
years’ work of elementary school in seven 
years and thus graduates its students from 
high school a year earlier than does the or- 
dinary school. The program of this whole 
school is one of enrichment. 

The New York City school system offers 
“special-progress classes” in sixty-two jun- 
ior high schools for about three thousand 
pupils. These pupils complete the three- 
year junior high school program in two years 
and thus enter senior high school with a year 
of acceleration. Baltimore has two junior 
high schools in which bright pupils may do 
the work of three years in two years’ time. 
Careful consideration is given to the physi- 
cal-maturity level of children who are ac- 
celerated on this plan. 

Another transition point where time may 
be saved is between high school and college. 
High-school students may be accepted in 
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college after they complete Grade XI in the 
Program for Early Admission to College, a 
current experiment by twelve colleges and 
universities. Eleventh-grade students and 
even tenth-grade students may be admitted 
to the colleges if they show sufficient aca- 
demic ability and personal maturity. During 
World War II there was a good deal of ac- 
celeration into college after this pattern, and 
Pressey’s studies of the college careers of 
these students indicate that they did not 
suffer academically or socially from their 
acceleration.2 Terman and Oden in their 
study of high-ability children concluded 
that “children of 135 I.Q. or higher should 
be promoted sufficiently to permit college 
entrance by the age of seventeen at latest 
and that a majority in this group would be 
better off to enter at sixteen.”* 

Another form of acceleration at the close 
of high school consists in admitting students 
to college with advanced standing earned by 
college-level work done in high school. The 
School and College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing is carried on by a com- 
mittee representing twelve secondary 
schools and twelve colleges. High-school 
courses have been outlined in eleven sub- 
jects conventionally taught to college Fresh- 
men. These courses may be studied by high- 
school students in Grades X, XI, and XII, 
and they prepare students for Sophomore 
work in college. Thus high-school students 
may earn as much as a year’s college credit 
as part of their four-year high-school pro- 
gram. 


COMMUNITY FACTORS AFFECTING 
PROGRAM CHOICE 


In the course of studying the programs 
for gifted children in large and small cities 
and in private schools, the writer noticed 
that the big cities seemed most likely to 


2Sidney L. Pressey, Educational Acceleration: 
Appraisals and Basic Problems. Ohio State Univer- 
sity Studies, Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, No. 31. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1949. 

3’ Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, The 
Gifted Child Grows Up, p. 281. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1947. 
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have special grouping for gifted children, 
while small cities and private schools were 
more likely to use simple enrichment. Medi- 
um-sized cities were divided, some having 
special groups and others using simple en- 
richment, while still others were uncertain 
about the type of plan they might adopt. 

Community factors might cause these 
differences in the following ways. The larger 
cities have tens of thousands of school chil- 
dren and thousands of teachers and thus are 
in a position to make good use of specializa- 
tion. Special groups of many kinds, with 
specialist teachers, can be set up efficiently 
and economically. 

The larger cities generally have large 
classes—sometimes with forty or more chil- 
dren in the average elementary-school class- 
room. Teachers of such large classes find it 
difficult to work out enrichment procedures 
for individual pupils. In these circumstances 
it is natural to set up special classes of small- 
er size for gifted children and for any other 
groups which deserve special treatment. 
Special treatment for special groups is more 
likely to be acceptable to the public in a 
large city than in a smaller city because 
people in a large city expect variety and spe- 
cialization in city services. 

Furthermore, the people of a large city 
tend to be anonymous to one another and, 
therefore, not much interested in what class 
the neighbor’s child is in or whether the 
neighbor’s child gets into a school group 
which is taught differently from the group 
their own child is in. Special classes in the 
schools are not as highly “visible” to parents 
in a large city as in a smaller city. Those 
whose children are not in the special classes 
may be ignorant of the existence of a special 
program which could in a smaller city be 
construed by some people as showing favor- 
itism toward some families. 

New York City has gone further than any 
other in providing special groups for gifted 
children. Other cities in the survey which 
have also done a great deal in this direction 
are Birmingham, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Cieveland, and Pitts- 
burgh. 
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In contrast to the larger cities, the schools 
of upper-middle-class suburbs of cities and 
the private schools seem least likely to have 
the special-group type of program. These 
communities or schools might be called “fa- 
vored.”” The communities are fairly homo- 
geneous as to socioeconomic status, and they 
send 80-90 per cent of their high-school 
graduates to college. They may spend twice 
as much money per pupil on their schools as 
does the average community. Their schools 
have relatively small classes, are extremely 
well equipped, and have relatively well- 
trained teachers. The average intelligence 
quotient of children in such communities is 
a great deal higher than that in the average 
community, and there is a tendency, encour- 
aged by the parents in this type of commu- 
nity, to attempt to treat all children as 
though they were at least headed for college, 
if not actually gifted. 

The Malvern School in Shaker Heights, 
a suburb of Cleveland, belongs in this cate- 
gory of schools. It relies on enrichment in 
the regular classroom, as do the elementary 
schools of Winnetka (Illinois), Bronxville 
(New York), and similar communities. 

Closely related to the favored-communi- 
ty schools are the “good” private schools. 
They draw their pupils from upper-middle- 
class homes, and the average intelligence 
quotient in such schools is likely to be 120 
or above. These schools also tend to rely 
upon enrichment without special grouping. 
This is true of Fieldston (New York City), 
Francis Parker (Chicago), and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Ohio State University 
Laboratory Schools. While there are usually 
a number of small special groups in such 
schools, these are interest groups, clubs, and 
activity groups rather than talent groups. 

In general, it seems safe to say that the 
favored communities and the private schools 
serving upper-middle- and upper-class fami- 
lies tend to avoid special grouping as far as 
possible and to count on small classes, well- 
trained teachers, well-equipped schools, and 
special-interest projects and activities both 
for gifted and for average children. 

In addition to the facts that such schools 
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and communities spend more money on 
schooling and that they have relatively more 
bright children, there is a psychological fac- 
tor which operates to prevent special group- 
ing. Parents of children in these schools gen- 
erally want their children to have all pos- 
sible educational advantages, and they are 
alert to make sure that this happens. They 
pay for expensive schools, and they want the 
best for their children. Therefore they would 
protest if they thought that the school was 
giving other people’s children more help 
than their own children were getting. 

For this reason the school administration 
would not dare announce that there was a 
special group for gifted children, which re- 
ceived special attention. However, it is con- 
sidered desirable to set up special-interest 
groups, because “everyone knows that chil- 
dren have special interests.” In such a school 
there are many special-interest groups, and 
few children are left out of them. An ex- 
ample is seen in University City, an upper- 
middle-class suburb of St. Louis, where gift- 
ed children meet once or twice a week in 
special groups, which are treated as special- 
interest groups. 

Although opposed to special grouping of 
gifted children, this type of community or 
school can accept a program of acceleration 
just as a large city can, but for different rea- 
sons. This community expects either that 
acceleration should be for everybody (as at 
the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School) or that it should come at the end of 
the high school, when youth are likely to 
leave the community and secure their ac- 
celeration without ostentation. 

As shown in Table 1, the large average 
type of community, which includes all large 
cities, is most likely to use special-group en- 
richment if it pays any special attention to 
its gifted youth. The medium and the small 
favored community is least likely to use spe- 
cial-group enrichment. The small average- 
type community is also unlikely to use spe- 
cial-group enrichment for two reasons. This 
community is a rural village or a town under 
five thousand in population. Its schools are 
too small to permit economical special 
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grouping, and its teachers generally are not 
equipped to give specialized help in the arts, 
creative writing, and the like. Furthermore, 
in such a community “everybody knows 
everybody,” and parents are likely to resent 
anything that they might construe as spe- 
cial favors for some children. 

A most interesting case is provided by the 
medium-sized average-type city, which 


TABLE 1 


SOCIOECONOMIC TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
IN RELATION TO USE OF SPECIAL 
GROUPING FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


LIKELIHOOD oF USE oF 
SPECIAL GROUPING 
Average Favored 
Community Community 
Yes 
Uncertain 
No 
varies from 5,000 to 100,000 in population 
and is not a satellite of a large city. Since 
this type of community is between the small 
and the large, its program for gifted children 
can hardly be predicted. For instance, Allen- 
town (Pennsylvania) and Brockton (Massa- 
chusetts) employ special grouping, while 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) and Quincy (Illinois) 
lean toward enrichment within the regular 
classroom. Berkeley (California) offers spe- 
cial-interest groups in music and art at the 
elementary-school level but does not use 
special groups based on mental ability until 
Grade VII. In this kind of community, spe- 
cial grouping is generally more popular in 
the high school than in the elementary 
school, for the reason that students’ pro- 
grams are differentiated according to their 
aims and interests in high school, thus pro- 
viding special groups which can easily be 
supplemented by classes for gifted youth. A 
number of favored communities have spe- 
cial grouping in the high school but not in 
the elementary school. Examples are New 
Trier Township High School (Winnetka, 
Illinois), Evanston (Illinois) High School, 
Sewanhaka High School (Floral Park, New 
York), and the George School (a private 
school). 
A few larger cities offer programs for gift- 
ed children with minimum use of special- 
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group enrichment in the elementary schools. 
Examples are Portland (Oregon) and San 
Diego (California). Perhaps it is significant 
that these are Pacific Coast cities, which 
have something of the favored-community 
ideology as well as good school facilities. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LEADERSHIP 


While there are systematic community 
influences such as we have described, it is 
also true that powerful or persuasive indi- 
viduals in the community can create pro- 
grams that do not fit the general pattern. 
The superintendent of schools may deter- 
mine whether there is to be special grouping 
or not, particularly in the medium-sized 
community where the forces for and against 
special grouping are closely balanced. A 
strong principal may create in his school a 
program which is quite different from the 
trend in a city. A committee of citizens 
might successfully put its weight on the side 
for or against special grouping, especially in 
an undecided middle-sized community. 


CONCLUSION 


The nature of the school program for 
gifted children thus depends in a fairly pre- 
dictable fashion on the following factors: 

1. Size, complexity, and wealth of the 
community, which affect (a) expenditure per 
pupil, (0) class size, (c) possibilities for spe- 
cialized assignments to teachers, and (d) 
possibilities for special schools and classes. 

2. Social structure and social values of 
the community, which determine (a) wheth- 
er people will tolerate a variety of school 
programs for various socioeconomic and var- 
ious interest groups and (b) whether special 
emphasis is put on programs for one or an- 
other group of children, that is, the slow 
learners, the crippled, the gifted, etc. 

3. Leadership in the community (lay or 
professional) which determines (a) whether 
the community will lead or follow the pro- 
cession in setting up a program for gifted 
children and (5) what kind of program shall 
be adopted in communities where the other 
forces working for or against special group- 
ing are fairly evenly balanced. 
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THE CORE CURRICULUM: A PROMISING PATTERN FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS 


EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER 
Northwestern University 


ADOLESCENT CONCERNS REQUIRE 
CURRICULUM CHANGE 


HHREE INSTRUCTORS were working re- 
Lae with a group of twenty eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students at a camp. Seat- 
ed around the fireplace one evening, the stu- 
dents and the instructors participated in a 
“buzz” session. The students talked about 
their concerns quite openly; a camping trip 
seems to be an ideal situation for getting at 
problems which are bothering the adoles- 
cent and with which the high school is prob- 
ably not coming to grips. The concerns and 
problems discussed that evening were of 


such challenging nature to anyone sincerely 
interested in the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum that the writer will quote parts of 
the discussion. Among the questions were 
these: 


What can we do to make ourselves more per- 
sonable and well liked? When we have inter 
views with bosses, with representatives from the 
various colleges, how do we go about making the 
correct impression and yet try to be ourselves? 


How can we get along with our parents and 
teachers? There seems to be such a wide gap be- 
tween us in understanding our actions. 


What can we look forward to in the way of 
jobs? Technology is constantly changing the 
kinds of work. We prepare ourselves for one 
thing and then end up by doing something else. 
Isn’t this wasted time? 

How are we being prepared in the skills and 
the know-how needed in times of emergencies 
and disasters—especially if an atomic war 
should be set loose upon us? 


The students were not satisfied with the 
usual “occupations unit” which they had 
had in their social-studies and language-arts 


classes. The instructors discovered later that 
in this group the lowest intelligence quotient 
was 135 and the highest 172; that, in the 
family environments and in the social strata 
in which they were moving, the adult con- 
versations centered on the problem of voca- 
tional opportunities of the future. 

The students displayed a great deal of 
cynicism. Obviously adolescents do not al- 
ways think too highly of us adults and of 
what we do: 


What is the difference between communism 
and democracy? We’re always told one is all 
right and the other is all wrong. Why can’t we 
study the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin? 
Don’t you think we have the mental capacity to 
analyze and compare these with the writings of 
de Tocqueville, Jefferson, Paine, Wilson, Roose- 
velt? Where else shall we learn how to do this? 
How else are we going to understand what we’re 
fighting for? Certainly our way of life and what 
it can do for the common man should be able to 
hold its own. 

We catch ourselves time and time again with 
lots of prejudices. Often you teachers accuse us 
of being opinionated. Yet we get most of these 
attitudes and ideas from adults, parents, and 
even you teachers! 


As these remarks were flying back and 
forth, through the writer’s mind flashed the 
song in South Pacific, in which Lieutenant 
Joseph Cable says that we have to be taught 
to hate and fear. 

The students had other questions for the 
instructors: 

We learn a lot about democracy and its 
ideals. The actual practices of adults do not 


tally with these. Why is there so much trouble 
in integrating the Negroes and other minorities? 
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We would like to know more about nuclear 
fission, atomic energy, all these new ideas in 
science, and how they could be used in everyday 
life for our own good. 


Why don’t you give us a chance to run our 
school like a good government? Tell us what we 
need to know, then put us on our own and ex- 
pect the best of us so we have something to live 
up to. Why don’t you try to find out what re- 
sponsibilities we can take? Perhaps then we 
could better understand the problems and issues 
involved in running our school. 


Why don’t we compare different religions? 
Are the spiritual values men live by the same all 
over the world? Are they not greater than the 
narrow concepts and built-up superstitions of 
one single religion? Why are teachers afraid to 
talk about this in the classroom? 


Why can’t we have more freedom to pursue 
our ideas and problems? We’re forever tied to 
the classroom. There are some problems the 
answers for which must be found outside the 
classroom. 


What about this talk of academic freedom? 
Why are universities ruling on who is to teach, 
who is to speak on the campus, which films can 
be shown and which can’t? What are our rights 
and responsibilities here? What about people 
like Oppenheimer, Weinberg? What about a 
man like McCarthy? 


Propaganda is found in everything. Adver- 
tising, radio, television, politics, economics are 
full of it. Teach us the techniques of propaganda 
and how to become aware of them. 


In the future we are going to have lots more 
leisure time. How can we participate in creative 
hobbies and recreational activities which we 
could use in our later years? 


What can we do to increase the recreational 
facilities of our city? We need swimming pools, 
more playgrounds, skating rinks. How can we 
get our aldermen and the park board to do 
something about this? 


What is “culture”? Have we a culture? 
Many adults say that everything worth while 
comes from Europe. Haven’t we created any- 
thing which we could consider on a par with 
European culture? 


Does mass production exclude the idea of in- 
dividuality and creative beauty? Should we try 
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to be like the group, or should we try to be 
different? 

We're accused of becoming decadent, of be- 
coming a nation of weaklings. Yet we have the 
best health services and standards. What’s 
wrong? 

Why couldn’t we go on an extended field trip 
through the United States to study our natural 
resources and other problems right on the spot? 

Why is going to college so important? How 
can we get the most out of it in the shortest 
amount of time? So much of what our friends 
at college are taking seems so unnecessary. 


These are just a few of the problems and 
concerns of a group of superior students. 
They were frank in stating that in the class- 
room many of their concerns were dealt with 
perfunctorily. But to them these concerns 
seemed of such importance that they should 
be accorded a greater amount of time for 
study so that the students could gain the 
deeper insights which are needed. In addi- 
tion, the students thought that perhaps 
what was needed was a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the school day during the last two 
years of the high school. They felt that, ow- 
ing to the esprit de corps which existed 
among the faculty and the students at the 
school they were attending, school was the 
best place to examine, and to work at, these 
concerns. If they waited until they entered 
universities and colleges, they would proba- 
bly be given no chance to study such prob- 
lems. They also indicated that later on they 
would be more concerned with getting ready 
for jobs. 

By the very nature of the statements that 
they made during the discussion, these stu- 
dents were defining the core curriculum. 


PROMISE OF THE CORE CURRICULUM 
FOR ADOLESCENTS 


In today’s program of studies in the high 
school there is no area where such problems 
as those raised by these students can be 
handled in both an analytical and an inte- 
grative manner. Yet here are problems 
which call for critical thinking, in which 
situations can be set up where the adoles- 
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cent can test and perhaps modify his atti- 
tudes and his actions, where he can obtain 
an appreciation of his culture and even be- 
come inspired to further it creatively. Are 
we to ignore these concerns and send the 
students on their way incapable of coping 
with the critical issues confronting them and 
confronting us in our contemporary society? 

Large blocks of time are needed for the 
consideration of such problems if we are to 
go into them deeply and to provide the nec- 
essary experiences. Integration in the scien- 
tific fields is commonplace today. A mastery 
of a score of disciplines is essential for mak- 
ing the H-bomb, but the final achievement 
is brought about by the scientists who have 
the constructive imagination and the in- 
genuity to do the integrating of the various 
disciplines. It is this ability to integrate 
knowledge and experience which we hope to 
achieve in the education of boys and girls. 

The core curriculum seems to be the 
promising pattern for adolescents in achiev- 
ing their main objectives: a happy family 
life; an effective civic life; a worth-while oc- 
cupation; and a wholesome, creative indi- 
vidual life. The core program allows learning 
situations which are dynamic, in which 
youth participate actively because the prob- 
lems are meaningful to them. Because the 
interests and concerns of the adolescent 
know no boundary lines, the core program 
incorporates the kinds of activities which 
reach beyond the classroom, which reach 
into the immediate as well as into the remote 
community. The activities and actions of 
the student council, a housing development, 
local and national election issues—these be- 
come important aspects of the curriculum of 
the school. Such projects handled within the 
framework of the core curriculum require 
much teacher-student planning as well as 
considerable intra-faculty development of 
the curriculum. There is no rigid curriculum 
structure. 

Problems and projects do take up large 
blocks of time within the core class and are 
usually dealt with from a broad, social per- 
spective. However, they in turn engender 
problems which can be taken up in the spe- 
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cial-interest laboratories. Special-interest 
laboratories can be set up in science, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, and other areas 
and be tapped as resources when their 
kinds of skills and insights are needed to 
clarify certain aspects of the main problem 
worked on in the core class. 

Since the needs of the adolescent as well 
as the needs of his society are the concern 
of the core curriculum, the scope and se- 
quence of work in the core class and in the 
special-interest fields are not determined 
beforehand. Thus the program provides the 
flexibility needed to introduce the problems 
which arise in the continuously changing 
character of a twentieth-century society. If 
this flexibility and freedom are implicit in 
the core idea, then the school must provide 
for the careful guidance and development of 
the total personality of the student. His in- 
tellectual, his physiological, his social, his 
emotional, and his spiritual self are the con- 
cern of the entire school as well as of the in- 
structor or group of instructors with whom 
he spends large blocks of time. 

Such fle»*)iity also demands on-the-spot 
evaluatic.. of the student’s development, 
not only by himself, but by his peers and by 
the adults who work with him. His attitudes, 
the behavior he displays in and out of school, 
the thinking he does in solving his problems 
and in the everyday living experiences are 
the measure of his progress toward maturity 
and effective citizenship. 


DEMOCRATIC LIVING IN THE 
CORE GROUP 


The student practices democratic living 
in his person-to-person relationships regard- 
less of whether it involves peers, teachers, 
parents, or other adults. Group experiences 
provide for development, in the group, of 
processes that will be needed when the stu- 
dent leaves the high school. The adolescent 
learns to contribute to the group that which 
will enrich it and move it to a higher level of 
operation. In today’s world it is inconceiv- 
able that any individual would maintain 
that he must work “on his own.” Anything 
anyone does is done in relation to a group. 
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The “atomistic” concept of life and of edu- 
ation is not tenable in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The individual, be he scientist or car- 
penter, must consider his work in relation to 
what it does, not only for himself, but for 
society at large. In the core curriculum, this 
interaction of the adolescent (and his work) 
with the group in which he is a member is 
the intimate concern of the school. It engen- 
ders a self-discipline in our so-called ‘“‘sec- 
ondary group living” which no other cur- 
riculum does. It insures our country against 
the “security” risk. 

The core curriculum discourages unthink- 
ing conformity of the individual to the 
group. The learning situations of this cur- 
riculum offer unending opportunities for 
initiative, creativity, and resourcefulness on 
the part of the teacher as well as the student. 
These opportunities occur in the selection of 
the problems and projects, the planning of 
the activities which will help to analyze the 
problem, the injection of new activities and 
experiences, the processes used in carrying 
out the detailed work, the integrating of the 
various experiences to obtain the under- 
standings and solutions, the continuous 
evaluative experiences, the shared decisions 
in group living. These are just a few of the 
ways in which adolescents work in a core 
curriculum. Such work patterns unfold a 
rich and challenging environment to which 
the outside, irresponsible forces threatening 
the youth of America offer no competition. 
The school provides the stage. The students 
do the acting. 


CONCERN WITH METHOD OF SOLVING 
PROBLEMS 


Although the core curriculum permits a 
new approach to the question of what prob- 
lems are important to solve, it is as much 
concerned with the way these problems are 
solved. We have seen that adolescents are 
concerned about, and would like to partici- 
pate in the action on, the contemporary 
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problems and concerns of society. Therefore 
it is important that we establish an aware- 
ness of the condition of the times and an 
understanding that problems are not always 
simply solved. Oftentimes it is necessary to 
learn to live with certain problems for long 
periods of time. Here the ways and means 
used are as important as are the issues in- 
volved. If the student does not gain in posi- 
tive attitudes and the will ‘‘to do something 
about it” while working on a problem, then 
the educational value of what is being done 
is questionable. It is of considerable concern 
to educators that the means by which stu- 
dents have acquired information and skills 
often create aversion to further study and 
exploration. 

The core curriculum stresses active 
learning. Every effort is made to stimulate 
a creative imagination and an intellectual 
daring in handling the social problems of to- 
day. The core curriculum safeguards our 
democratic principles. Admittedly, these 
statements are broadly significant and must 
bear the burden of attack. But such a cur- 
riculum does promote changes that are bad- 
ly needed if our educational system is not to 
deteriorate into a glorified baby-sitting job 
for keeping adolescents off the labor market. 
The core curriculum enables the adolescent 
to work at his own rate of speed, to fulfil his 
needs and desires, to explore his rights and 
responsibilities to the groups within which 
he works, to try out new ideas, and to work 
out ways and means of resolving conflicts. 
These characteristics also present significant 
challenges to the gifted student, who seems 
at present to be stagnating through neglect. 


Whether or not it remains in its original 
form, the core curriculum is a challenge to 
educators. It offers to the adolescent, at 
present, challenges that no other kind of 
curriculum organization seems to offer. It is 
a distinct contribution to forward-looking 
educational thought and action. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHERS OF REMEDIAL READING 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 
University of Chicago 


N 1951 the president of the National As- 
sociation for Remedial Teaching ap- 
pointed a committee to study the prepara- 
tion of remedial teachers.! As a pilot study, 
the committee decided to focus on qualifica- 
tions of teachers of remedial reading. The 
techniques developed may be adapted to the 
study of preparation for remedial teachers of 
other subjects. 

The first step was to list areas of three 
types: (1) those which would constitute a 
general background; (2) understanding, 
skills, and techniques which might be needed 
for diagnosis and remedial therapy; and 
(3) the kinds of experiences needed by reme- 
dial teachers. Each of these areas was then 
described in operational and functional 
statements. When the preliminary form of a 
questionnaire had been refined by the com- 
mittee, it was submitted to eight authori- 
ties in remedial reading. They were asked to 
evaluate each statement critically and to 
add others so as to provide as complete a 
choice as possible. The questionnaire was 
revised to include the suggestions of the 
specialists. 

The final form of the lengthy question- 
naire permitted respondents to select and 
check items, as well as to write in additions. 
A copy of the questionnaire was mailed to 
each of the 683 members of the National As- 
sociation for Remedial Teaching. The cover- 
ing letter asked each respondent to mark the 
course, understanding, or experience which 
he has had, or those that he feels he should 
have had, as a part of his training. 

The questionnaires were returned by 109 


1Members of the committee are Dr. William 
Sheldon, Syracuse University, and Mrs. Marion 
Kingsbury, Remedial Education Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The writer is serving as chairman. 
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members who were engaged in some aspect 
of teaching reading or a closely related area. 
Even though this sample was relatively 
small, it was considered sufficient for a pilot 
study. The positions held by the persons re- 
plying were classified as follows: reading- 
clinic directors, 24; teachers in clinics, 9; 
reading supervisors and consultants, 21; re- 
medial-reading teachers in schools, 36; class- 
room teachers of reading, 9; persons engaged 
in guidance and testing, 5; and 5 others in 
miscellaneous types of positions. Separate 
tabulations of responses to all items were 
made for each of these seven categories and 
for the total group. 

This report attempts to summarize the 
opinions expressed by the total group in de- 
scriptive rather than statistical terms. In 
areas where the responses of subgroups dif- 
fered appreciably from those of the total 
group, the responses of the subgroup are 
mentioned. 


BACKGROUND NEEDED FOR REMEDIAL 
TEACHING 


About 90 per cent of the respondents ex- 
pressed the opinion that courses in general 
and educational psychology were essential, 
while mental hygiene was included by about 
80 per cent. An understanding of exceptional 
children was included by a majority of clinic 
teachers, supervisors, and consultants. 
About three-fourths of the total group be- 
lieved that a course in human growth and 
development was essential. More than half 
advocated a course in clinical psychology, 
while a third or fewer included genetic psy- 
chology and neurology. About 90 per cent 
reported that a knowledge of group and in- 
dividual psychological and achievement 
tests was desirable; most suggested super- 
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vised testing practice. Three-fourths includ- 
ed work with personality tests and measure- 
ments as an asset in background experience. 
There was general agreement that remedial 
teachers should know case-study techniques. 
Knowledge of speech correction and under- 
standing of the organization and curriculum 
of the public school were checked as impor- 
tant by 60 per cent. 

The personal qualifications of remedial 
teachers proved to be the only category on 
which unanimous agreement was expressed. 
Ideal remedial teachers should have stable 
and mature personalities, a sense of humor, 
the ability to adjust easily to a variety of 
situations, respect for the individuality of 
the learner, and the ability to accept learn- 
ers with all their problems. Additional sug- 
gestions were good health, patience, enthu- 
siasm, and ability to work with parents and 
fellow-teachers. 


ESSENTIAL UNDERSTANDINGS, SKILLS, 
AND TECHNIQUES 


More than 80 per cent agreed that an 
understanding of language development, in- 
cluding speaking, listening, writing, reading, 
and their interrelationships, was important. 
Two-thirds to three-fourths indicated as 
necessary a thorough knowledge of develop- 
mental reading. A consistent deviation was 
noted among clinic directors, since only 
eight of twenty-four thought it necessary to 
understand the nature and process of learn- 
ing to read. It is possible that these directors 
are occupied mainly with administrative 
problems. 

Approximately three-fourths of the group 
believed it important to understand the re- 
lationship between developmental and re- 
medial reading, thought that a remedial 
teacher should be familiar with specialized 
services available in allied professions, and 
indicated the necessity for familiarity with 
a wide variety of materials to promote 
growth in reading. 

Of special interest was the diversity of 
opinion concerning the definition of retarded 
readers. They were described as pupils read- 
ing six months, one year, two years, or more 
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below capacity; pupils unable to meet the 
reading demands of the classroom; pupils 
scoring one to several months below grade 
and age levels; and pupils having alexia or 
an emotional block to learning. Such a dif- 
ference of opinion is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the respondents represent 
the classroom and clinic, work with younger 
children and older students, and represent 
different geographical areas of the country. 
However, the fact that a retarded reader in 
one school may not be so classified in an- 
other makes it imperative that each writer, 
speaker, or experimenter provide his own 
definition before comparisons are made 
among groups that may be quite different. 

Familiarity with, and skill in, using inter- 
view techniques was stressed by all but six 
or seven respondents. The special skill most 
frequently checked was the ability to estab- 
lish rapport with the interviewee, while the 
most important understanding marked was 
how to adapt each interview to the particu- 
lar individual. It was agreed that as much 
background information as possible should 
be secured concerning health, school prog- 
ress, reading growth, and environmental and 
personal adjustment. Pertinent facts should 
always be selected from the mass of data, 
and these facts should be evaluated in rela- 
tion to the characteristics of the pupil and 
the demands made on him. 

From 70 to 90 per cent of the group 
agreed that remedial teachers of reading 
should be competent in selecting, adminis- 
tering, and interpreting tests of mental 
capacity, reading, and pupil interest. For 
this purpose, teachers should know the 
characteristics of a good test, as well as the 
values and limitations of tests, and should 
also understand that tests represent only 
one part of the needed data and that the im- 
plications of the test responses are more sig- 
nificant than are the actual scores. 

Respondents agreed that both oral and 
silent reading should be appraised by using 
standardized and informal tests. Silent- 
reading tests should include measures of 
word recognition and of knowledge of word 
meanings, a number of comprehension 
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skills, and adaptability of reading rates to 
varying purposes. Furthermore, remedial- 
reading teachers should become skilled in 
appraising the difficulty of materials to be 
read and in selecting materials in harmony 
with the results of the reading tests. 

To determine the causes of reading dis- 
ability, approximately 90 per cent of the 
group agreed that familiarity with the re- 
search, with the services of specialists, and 
with symptoms of underlying factors was 
needed. Specifically, those answering the 
questionnaire checked vision and hearing 
difficulties, poor emotional adjustment, 
problems of dominance, physical factors, 
socioeconomic status, and school factors as 
possible causes of poor reading. 

In understanding each of the possible 
causes, there was more than 90 per cent 
agreement that the remedial teacher should 
be aware of how each factor is related to 
reading and should consider each factor as 
one of many possible causes. About three- 
fourths thought that the remedial teacher 
should be adept at administering and inter- 
preting tests to screen out these factors and 
should understand, and be able to interpret, 
the reports received from specialists in each 
allied field. The screening devices suggested 
varied so much that no single device was 
favored. The relation of reading readiness 
and specific methods of teaching to reading 
failure was viewed as highly significant. 

General agreement was expressed that the 
most significant outcome of diagnosis is the 
selection of appropriate remedial techniques. 
To achieve this purpose, teachers should be 
skilled in integrating all the findings of the 
diagnosis and in recognizing their implica- 
tions so as to be able to make recommenda- 
tions flexible enough to meet the varying 
needs of the learners. 

There was considerable difference of opin- 
ion about reporting findings of the examina- 
tion. About half of the respondents chose 
written reports, a third selected oral reports, 
while ten concluded that no reports should 
be given to parents. However, the group 
agreed that remedial-reading teachers should 
be familiar with the kinds of information 
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needed for reports and be competent in in- 
terpreting the findings to parents. Further- 
more, they agreed that reports to allied pro- 
fessional groups should be supplied as a 
means of stimulating co-ordination of serv- 
ices for the benefit of the learners. 

General agreement was expressed that 
the remedial-reading teacher should be pre- 
pared to appraise and evaluate reading prog- 
ress whenever the need arises, using both in- 
formal and standardized tests. 


REMEDIAL THERAPY 


The principles widely accepted for reme- 
dial therapy included: (1) beginning at each 
learner’s instructional level and gradually 
increasing the levels of instruction; (2) pro- 
viding encouragement and honest praise; 
(3) accepting the learner as he is and permit- 
ting him to express fears, resentments, and 
dislikes; (4) securing co-operation from the 
learner; and (5) creating and fostering a de- 
sire to read which will lead to a permanent 
reading interest. To accomplish these pur- 
poses, remedial teachers should be familiar 
with learning theory and a variety of teach- 
ing methods. 

Respondents agreed that direct instruc- 
tion should be given to facilitate reading 
readiness when it is needed and that a mul- 
tiple approach was more likely to be success- 
ful than any one technique. In addition, the 
remedial teacher must be prepared to pro- 
vide background experiences basic to under- 
standing what is read and must be familiar 
with many methods for teaching word recog- 
nition and meanings, specific comprehen- 
sion skills, and reading rates appropriate to 
the materials and purposes. 

Almost all respondents expressed the 
opinion that remedial teachers should be 
acquainted with books and workbooks com- 
mercially produced and should be prepared 
to select among them, and within each one, 
the parts of special value for each learner. 
In addition, remedial teachers should be 
competent in preparing their own materials 
to meet the needs where commercial mate- 
rials are not adequate. 

Approximately 80 per cent concluded 
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that familiarity with instructional instru- 
ments as adjuncts to the program was use- 
ful. Emphasis was placed on the necessity 
for knowing the values and limitations of 
each instrument and specifically for recog- 
nizing when optimal use may be made 
of instruments. The specific instruments 
checked were, in order of frequency, the 
tachistoscopes, the reading-rate controller 
and accelerator, the motion-picture projec- 
tor, the strip-film projector, and _ the 
metronoscope. 

Records of instruction should be kept for 
all learners, according to the opinions ex- 
pressed by about 90 per cent of the respond- 
ents. The remedial teacher should be pre- 
pared to submit written reports of progress 
to schools, parents, and other agencies. 


EXPERIENCES NEEDED BY REMEDIAL 
TEACHERS 


A large majority of respondents agreed 
that remedial-reading teachers should have 
experience in classroom teaching. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent checked experience in the 
elementary-school grades as particularly 
valuable, while about one-half considered 
teaching English in high school or college 
was the desirable experience. 

Of special interest is the fact that 102 of 
the 109 respondents believed that teachers 
should have guided observation and super- 
vised practice in diagnosis and remedial 
therapy in reading. Only directors of reading 
clinics did not concur in this recommenda- 
tion for experience. 


SUMMARY 


A questionnaire was prepared listing pos- 
sible areas of understandings, skills, tech- 
niques, and experiences useful to remedial- 
reading teachers. Only 109 of the 683 ques- 
tionnaires were returned in such form that 
they could be tabulated. This sample is rela- 
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tively small, but the findings are presented 
as an indication of the kind of qualifications 
needed by remedial-reading teachers. The 
respondents were asked to check the back- 
ground areas which they had found most 
useful or in which they had felt deficient. 

The following seyen qualifications for 
remedial-reading teachers were widely ac- 
cepted: 


1. Stable, mature, and flexible personalities, 
with a sense of humor, good health, patience, 
and enthusiasm. 

2. Experience in classroom teaching. 

3. An educational background including, as 
a minimum, the study of educational psycholo- 
gy, mental hygiene, group and individual intel- 
ligence testing, and case-study techniques. 

4. An understanding of the process of, stages 
of growth in, and materials used in, a develop- 
mental reading program. The relationship be- 
tween developmental and remedial reading 
should be clearly defined. 

5. Guided observations and supervised prac- 
tice in taking and evaluating a case history; in 
selection, use, and interpretation of standard- 
ized tests; and in the use of a wide variety of 
methods for teaching reading readiness, word 
recognition and meanings, comprehension, and 
flexible reading rates. 

6. Familiarity with commercial materials 
and instruments to be used in correcting reading 
disability, and ability to prepare appropriate 
materials as needed. 

7. Preparation for appraising reading prog- 
ress and preparing meaningful reports of the 
diagnosis and instruction, to be given orally or 
in writing as the need arises. 

8. Familiarity with the important research 
in the field. 


The wide range of knowledge and com- 
petences suggested is offered as a guide to 
institutions training teachers of remedial 
reading and to school officials who wish to 
evaluate their programs of preparation in 
this area. At the present time, however, few 
teachers will meet all the qualifications 
listed. 
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EADING INSTRUCTION at the high-school 
R level is essentially concerned with 
making reading a vital part of life for each 
and every student. Ways and means of 
achieving this objective constitute the basic 
structure of the reading program, and suc- 
cess of the program depends on how well 
teaching methods are adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of the students. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the teaching approach 
conform to the demands of adolescents and 
young adults. The methods and materials 
used for teaching elementary-school children 
are not suited to the high-school age, for the 
reading demands on high-school students 
differ materially from those in the lower 
grades in degree, difficulty, intensity, pur- 
pose, and amount. 

Developing vocabulary, comprehension, 
and appropriate rate of reading is only part 
of learning to read at the high-school level. 
How to use these skills becomes a main ob- 
jective at secondary-school levels. High- 
school reading is essentially a threefold 
problem: teaching students how to read, 
what to read, and how to use the results of their 
reading. While elementary-school children 
are taught how to read, even in this respect 
there is a wide gap between elementary- 
school achievement and high-school require- 
ments. Because of the factor of readiness, it 
is impossible for the elementary school to 
develop mature readers. 


TYPE OF MATERIAL 


When a pupil enters high school, he must 
often read adult literature. There are few 
secondary-school textbooks graded accord- 
ing to readability. Some authors and pub- 
lishers are becoming conscious of this 
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problem, and in the future more books may 
be available which are written to accord 
with the reading ability of pupils at the 
various grade levels. 

The readability of high-school materials 
is affected by the vocabulary and concept 
burden and the density of ideas. High- 
school reading necessitates development of 
new concepts and of special sight vocabu- 
laries before reading can be highly success- 
ful in areas of study that are new to the stu- 
dent. In addition to extending the vocabu- 
lary, the style of writing is often unfamiliar 
and presents difficulties, especially when the 
literary form comes from an era other than 
our own. Therefore much of the reading as- 
signed in high school requires more prepara- 
tory teaching, and probably receives less, 
than is ordinarily given at the elementary- 
grade levels, where materials are better 
adapted to pupil needs. Other readability 
factors in reading are often ignored by the 
authors and overlooked by the teachers at 
the high-school level. 


READING RATES AND COMPREHENSION 


Departmentalized instruction in high 
school, seldom co-ordinated in respect to as- 
signments and reading requirements, im- 
poses heavy tasks on students both in quali- 
ty and in quantity of reading. Although the 
average sixth-grader reads about 150-200 
words per minute, the average secondary- 
school student is expected to read success- 
fully at the comparatively fast clip of 250- 
350 or more words per minute. In fact, suc- 
cess in the reading required at the high- 
school level involves mastery of differenti- 
ated rates that range all the way from slow 
oral reading to rapid silent reading and 


skimming. It is obvious that special instruc- 
tion and adjustments are needed to fill this 
gap in expectancy between the elementary 
and high school. Since the demands increase 
with each grade level, a continuous develop- 
mental program is essential even into col- 
lege levels. Slow reading rate and lack of 
comprehension are two of the major reading 
difficulties among college students. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES NEEDED 


In high school, and again in college, stu- 
dents are expected to read with comprehen- 
sion different kinds of materials at different 
reading rates. This involves learning new 
skills as well as strengthening those which 
were learned in the lower grades. Among the 
skills needed are the following: 

1. A greater depth of understanding.— 
Merely reading at the recognition and in- 
terpretive levels is not enough, and gaining 
only vague impressions of what is meant is 
a confusing, ineffective study procedure. 
When the average adolescent struggles with 
concepts emanating from adult experiences, 
he needs special consideration and help in 
comprehending and using those ideas. It is 
erroneous to assume that a high-school stu- 
dent can understand all adult materials as- 
signed in his courses. 

2. Ability to do research reading.—Hunt- 
ing facts, locating information, and reading 
to discover specific information pertinent to 
some question or problem are important as- 
spects of advanced reading ability and are 
necessary for academic success at the upper- 
grade levels. 

3. Ability to recognize the organization of 
materials read and to organize and summarize 
ideas gained from reading.—This implies in- 
creased ability to select the central thought, 
to see relationships, to outline, to summa- 
rize, and to read on the interrogatory, in- 
ferential, and creative levels. All these skills 
need special teaching emphasis at the sec- 
ondary-school level. 

4. Ability to read and follow directions.— 
This implies the ability to do accurate, de- 
tailed reading whenever required. 

5. Ability to do diagrammatic reading.— 
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Specialized symbol-reading of maps, charts, 
graphs, scales, and all types of illustrative 
materials should be learned to a degree 
where it is of practical use to the student. 

6. Ability to appraise what is read——The 
student must be able to evaluate the accu- 
racy of facts presented in the reading mate- 
rial, its literary quality, the authority of the 
writer, and the material’s contribution to 
the reader’s purpose. 

7. Ability to read, comprehend, and make 
use of increasingly difficult abstract concepts 
and symbolism.—Thinking in terms of sym- 
bols, such as formulas, angles, X’s, Y’s, and 
Z’s, is a new area in which high-school stu- 
dents need special instruction and much 
practice. Concepts in literature and social 
studies involving aesthetics and moral and 
spiritual factors are equally abstract and 
present special difficulties on the secondary- 
school reading level. 

8. Versatility in the reading skills—As 
the range of purposes for reading is in- 
creased, students need techniques to meet 
the various needs. The mature reader is ver- 
satile with respect to both speed of reading 
and the quality of comprehension required 
by a specific task, but the immature reader 
is likely to read the newspaper, short story, 
and his science or algebra book all in the 
same way. Furthermore, the student has to 
learn to recognize the author’s purpose and 
adjust his reading purpose accordingly. 

9. Increased ability to remember and to 
apply ideas gained through reading.—Many 
students who understand and remember 
what they read fail to make pertinent use of 
the information in solving either practical 
or abstract problems, in creative thinking, 
or even in making a correct, intelligible rec- 
ord or report of what has been read. 

10. Ability to relate what is read to previous 
learning and experience.—Knowledge, to be 
functional, must be tied in with student 
needs and experiences. Otherwise, the aca- 
demic life does little to promote better 
living. 

11. Independence in reading.—The high- 
school student should read for his own en- 
joyment and improvement. This implies 
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wider uses of the library; the ability to select 

materials for different purposes; independ- 
ence in vocabulary skills and in attacking 
new words, new subjects, and new concepts; 
and ability to use reading to expedite a given 
task. 

12. Effective use of standard reference 
helps.—Wider functional uses must be made 
of such reference materials as the dictionary, 
encyclopedias, periodical and bibliographic 
indexes, directories, and yearbooks. 

13. Increasing mastery over literary styles. 
—The student must learn to read long and 
complex sentences; to understand unfamil- 
iar forms of poetry, drama, and satire; and 
to distinguish various literary forms, such as 
the essay, the short story, and the novel. 

14. Fluency and effectiveness in audience 
reading and, subsequently, learning effective 
listening skills—Good oral reading, while 
not a necessity in adult life, is a skill well 
worth developing. Learning to listen dis- 
criminatingly is especially important in this 
era of social change and propaganda. 

15. Increased perceptual powers.—A wid- 
er perception span is the basis for increasing 
reading rate and quality of comprehension. 
Becoming more alert to details and relation- 
ships while improving his reading speed of 
comprehension is part of the student’s train- 
ing for mature reading ability. 

16. An extended and enriched vocabulary. 
—General vocabulary and the specialized 
vocabulary of each subject area should be 
specifically taught in high school in all sub- 
ject areas. 

17. Improvement in basic language com- 
petence.—Reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening have common factors which, at the 
high-school level, need special emphasis. 
Most students can appreciate and profit by 
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specific instruction in these common ele- 
ments. While such instruction is often con- 
fusing to younger children, teaching for 
transfer and application at the high-school 
level is highly profitable. 

18. Developing a desire and interest in 
reading.—Ability to read and to understand 
and use what one reads is of little avail if a 
person seldom reads. Mature reading im- 
plies enthusiasm for reading. Relatively few 
children form the habit during the elemen- 
tary grades for reasons quite obvious to any- 
one who makes a study of child develop- 
ment. Unless students become addicted to 
reading during their high-school years, they 
may never develop the habit. 


CONCLUSION 


Reading development is a continuous 
process from Grade I through high school. 
Each stage is effective only insofar as in- 
struction meets the developmental needs of 
the learners from preschool age to maturity. 
In this respect the high school plays a singu- 
lar role in reading. The levels of reading 
power required in high school are impos- 
sible to achieve at the elementary-school 
level. Many of the basic vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and rate-of-comprehension skills 
are common to both elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school levels, but there are differ- 
ences in the degree of skill required to meet 
the increasing horizontal and vertical diffi- 
culties arising from requirements for wider 
and deeper interpretations and understand- 
ing as the student’s experience, age, and 
grade increase. The high-school student 
must be given instruction in the new and 
varied skills which are required of him if he 
is to become a mature reader. 
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AGING TEACHERS 


NORMA R. LAW 
State Education Department, Albany, New York 


BE ALIVE is to be growing old. Life is 
T: continuous, on-going process, an indi- 
vidual span of years which carries over from 
one period to another all that has gone be- 
fore. This developmental sequence which we 
accept so readily in studying the needs and 
potentialities of children and young adults 
is equally significant to our understanding 
of human beings during their later years of 
life. Yet for the superintendent or school 
principal faced with the dilemma of, “‘Look, 
she’s within five years of retirement; do I 
just let her do as she pleases?” it is a tan- 
talizingly difficult concept with which to 
work, 

Certain popular assumptions regarding 
aging teachers warrant careful investigation. 
Do older teachers tend to resist and deplore 
change? Are older teachers less inclined to 
undertake educational experiments based 
upon recent scientific knowledge about chil- 
dren? Are there vital differences in outlook 
toward education for today’s children be- 
tween an older generation of teachers and a 
younger one? These are questions of increas- 
ing significance for school people—or so they 
seemed to the writer. She therefore under- 
took a study to determine the personal and 
professional problems of one group of class- 
room teachers, fifty years of age and over, on 
permanent appointment in the public 
schools of a large city. She also sought to as- 
certain the administrative procedures em- 
ployed, or suggested, to meet these prob- 
lems. 


WHAT DID THE RECORDS SAY? 


Individual personnel records were seen as 
one way of studying the needs of school- 
staff members. Both general and specific 
data were studied carefully to determine the 
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personal and professional status of two age 
groups. Two hundred and twenty-six “‘old- 
er” teachers were fifty years of age and over; 
ninety-one “younger” teachers were be- 
tween the ages of thirty and thirty-five. In 
each group 78 per cent of the teachers were 
women and 22 per cent were men. Within 
these files, briefly reviewed, were important 
clues for understanding the working rela- 
tionships of this city’s older teachers as a 
group and as individuals. 

Relationships with other teachers.—Ill- 
nesses of the kind that required long periods 
of absence had occurred for some older 
teachers during their later years. Differences 
of interests and of group affiliations, as well 
as marked differences in educational and 
professional training, were noted between 
the two age groups. Changes in the salary 
scale to recognize professional qualifications 
had deprived many older teachers of the 
satisfactions of superior pay. 

During the depression years, administra- 
tive policy in this large city (as in most 
others) had favored extended probation and 
the automatic placement of all beginning 
teachers in the elementary schools. The 
majority of the now older teachers were 
already located there with larger classes and 
reduced salaries of the period. There was 
evidence of strong staff antagonisms nour- 
ishing personal insecurities that still persist 
for some teachers. 

Relationships with children—The ma- 
jority of the teachers studied were single 
women; their homes were shared with few, 
if any, children. Factors of health frequently 
prevented senior teachers from associating 
with children in out-of-school activities. 
Moreover, by virtue of their traditional 
training, some older teachers were noted as 
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experiencing difficulty in changing their 
teaching methods and their ways of working 
with children. The very qualities of efficien- 
cy and control which had led some teachers 
to be employed in the early 1900’s had be- 
come less and less conducive to happy rela- 
tionships with children as those teachers be- 
came older. 

Relationships with school administrators. 
—Very few reports by school administrators 
evaluating the work of older teachers ap- 
peared in the files. The needs of this senior 
group were not mentioned specifically in any 
programs of in-service education (as were 
those of beginning teachers, for instance). 
Yet long periods of service in the same 
school and with the same principal were not 
uncommon. 

Where inferior professional qualifications 
existed, they had limited the variety of po- 
sitions available to older teachers within a 
single system. Frequently, however, these 
teachers had taken over unassigned super- 
visory functions when younger teachers 
needed help and administrative guidance 
was not available. 

Relationships with parents and the com- 
munity.—A preponderance of professional, 
rather than community, affiliations was dis- 
covered. Moreover, the friendships of older 
teachers were most often with people of their 
own age group, and not with parents of 
school-age children. The childhood of this 
senior staff had been spent for the most part 
in rural communities. 

Parents had complained in writing of 
some older teachers, perhaps because they 
felt ordinary turnover within the older age 
group was less likely to remove teachers 
whose work was unsatisfactory. Where there 
were long years of teaching experience in one 
city, many of these older teachers were re- 
membered by parents and community lead- 
ers from their own school days and were 
judged in light of those past relationships. 

Professional growth.—For older teachers 
who were already in maximum salary brack- 
ets, and for whom promotional opportuni- 
ties were limited, additional money for pro- 
fessional degrees had not constituted a 
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strong incentive to further professional 
study. Where it was undertaken, the empha- 
sis upon training in specific subject matter 
as a prerequisite to teaching in the city’s 
junior and senior high schools had encour- 
aged older teachers to limit their profession- 
al study to subject-matter areas. 

Personal well-being—A decreased de- 
pendency load for older teachers had result- 
ed in some changes of residence and read- 
justments of income and use of leisure time. 
Recent rulings of the city school board had 
insisted upon compulsory retirement with- 
out extension for women at sixty, for men at 
sixty-five. With compulsory retirement 
coming at a relatively early age and no other 
occupational experience to fall back upon, 
many older teachers faced possibly many 
years of enforced idleness with opportunities 
for future planning, in terms of their person- 
al interests and abilities, lost for lack of 
guidance in preparation for retirement. 

The writer is well aware that older teach- 
ers experience the same difficulties as do all 
older people in our society, difficulties that 
press for clarification. There is growing con- 
cern in our culture for the physical, social, 
and economic problems of the aged and for 
the effect of these problems upon the young. 
A variety of professional workers persistent- 
ly seeks to better our knowledge and under- 
standing of what occurs in the process of ag- 
ing, what conditions increase longevity, 
what is the effect of an aging population 
upon our social institutions, and many other 
related questions. Doctors, social workers, 
psychologists, educators, personnel direc- 
tors, government agents, and a host of 
others who work with the middle-aged and 
elderly have data to contribute to the im- 
proved understanding of the basic needs of 
later maturity. 

To focus attention upon the “problems” 
of older teachers is not to assume that the 
later years of teaching are burdened with 
crisis. Neither are the difficulties of older 
teachers to be thought of as separate and 
unique, unrelated to the total span of hu- 
man development. What this particular 
group of administrators, younger teachers, 
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and older teachers working together in the 
same city schools had to say about the prob- 
lems of the older teachers would seem to 
have as much significance for beginning 
teachers as for those within ten or fifteen 
years of retirement. 


WHAT DID THE PEOPLE SAY? 


Personal interviews were held with nine- 
ty-two older teachers, twenty-three younger 
teachers, and fourteen school principals in 
the fifteen selected schools; with the super- 
intendent of schools; and with the two as- 
sistant superintendents, concerning the 
problems of older teachers as these persons 
saw them. Often at considerable inconveni- 
ence to themselves, they gave generously of 
their time and their experience to consider 
relationships in the six areas arbitrarily set 
up by the investigator. Opinions indicated 
agreement and disagreement, concern and 
neglect, sympathy and antagonism. The 
findings of the interviews have been reduced 
to tabular form, for the convenience of the 
reader, and are presented in Table 1. 


WHAT PROCEDURES MIGHT HELP? 


Administrative practices such as proba- 
tion, sick leave, selection, and retirement are 
merely devices employed by school manage- 
ment to meet the problems of classroom 
teachers and to establish working relation- 
ships within a public school system. As the 
problems of teachers change, so must the 
administrative procedures designed to meet 
these problems. If the difficulties of older 
teachers are somewhat different from those 
of younger teachers, then a public school 
system with 23.2 per cent of its teachers in 
the older-age bracket is likely to be con- 
cerned with proposals for administrative 
procedures appropriate to the needs of this 
older group. 

Questionnaires, listing practices quoted 
from interviews with teachers and adminis- 
trators in the city and from professional lit- 
erature, were sent to all teachers and admin- 
istrators interviewed. A 65.9 per cent re- 
sponse was received. All did not agree con- 
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cerning the extent to which they thought 
certain administrative procedures served 
“the best interests of highly experienced 
teachers.” 

There was general approval of friendli- 
ness in the school principal, careful alloca- 
tion of staff, the assignment of teachers to 
positions best suited to their individual in- 
terests and abilities, requests for teachers’ 
opinions and participation in the formula- 
tion and evaluation of school policies, annual 
school teas and exhibits, committees on cur- 
riculum revision, and provisions for sick 
leaves on a cumulative plan. 

Older teachers disapproved of sponsorship 
of new teachers, the use of first names, 
school lunch programs, a personnel adviser, 
and an alumni club in the local school com- 
munity. Older teachers and school adminis- 
trators approved of the assignment of spe- 
cial functions to outstanding teachers, visi- 
tation within a single school, the assignment 
of a class to one teacher for more than a one- 
year period, annual conferences to take the 
place of the usual rating scale, advisory 
committees to the principal, special pro- 
grams for different cultural groups, teacher 
recognition in co-operative community en- 
terprises, help in the publication of profes- 
sional articles, teachers’ institutes prior to 
school opening, interest clubs, teachers’ 
recreation committees, publicity of com- 
munity resources for leisure-time activity, 
retirement on a part-time basis, and anec- 
dotal cumulative personnel records. 

Older teachers and younger teachers dis- 
approved of interschool visitation, the use of 
an objective point scale in the annual rating 
of teacher performance, community forums, 
classroom observations for parents, regular 
visiting days for parents, and individualized 
supervision of teachers. Both older and 
younger teachers indicated unfamiliarity 
with several procedures rated as familiar by 
school administrators. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limits of the data reviewed in 
this report, the following conclusions were 
made by the investigator: 
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Inflexibility 


Inappropriate standards of perfection.................... 
Reliance upon traditional teaching methods.............. 
Increasing nerve tension in working with children........ 
Distrust of specialized school services for children......... 
Lack of administrative 
Increasing difficulty in admitting professional mistakes. . 
Distorted views of individual differences among children 
with regular assignment of senior staff to superior classes. . 
Tendency to be too maternal with children............... 
Individualization of 


Relationships with school administrators: 
Attitudes of misunderstanding inherent within line-staff or- 
ganization 
Lack of 
Disrespect for seniority and experience... ... 
Absence of help with personal and professional difficulties. . 
Difficulties in asking for administrative assistance. : 
Difficulties in making suggestions regarding school manage- 
ment..... 
Attitudes of docility and fearfulness, enmity, and resistance 
in the administrative relationships.................... x 
Dominative x 
Administrative preferences for younger teachers.......... x 
x 
x 
x 


TABLE 1 


PROBLEMS OF OLDER TEACHERS MENTIONED IN INTERVIEWS WITH NINETY-TWO 


OLDER TEACHERS, TWENTY-THREE YOUNGER TEACHERS, 


AND SEVENTEEN ADMINISTRATORS 


MENTIONED BY — 

Older Younger 

PROBLEM Teachers Teachers 

Relationships with other teachers: 

Competition for recognition. 
Loss of status resulting from rising professional standards. . 
Diminished physical 
Aggressiveness of younger 
Changing social 
Feelings of 
Encreachments of younger teachers..................... 
Community stereotypes of middle age................... 
Possessive attitude toward current class.................. 


Relationships with children: 
Decreasing rapport with children........................ 
Resistance to modern teaching methods.................. 
Effect of changing social contlineds on children........... 
Repressive forms of 
Resentment of popularity of younger teachers............ 
Distaste for extra-curriculum activities.................. 
Tendency to deplore the lack of parental authority........ 
Effect that feelings of getting old have on teaching........ 
Persistent reputation for a particular kind of teaching... .. 


> 


xx 


Administrator-imposed 
Preponderance of men in administrative positions......... 
Dependence upon administrative orders.................. 
Tendency to shift responsibility to the ‘‘office”........... 
Impersonality of a large-city system...... 
Reluctance of administrators to listen................... 
Waning faith in 
Increasing independence of rules and regulations. . : 
Inappropriate school 


Relationships with parents and the community: 
Tendency to avoid: x 
Self-isolation from the x 
Vulnerability to public disparagement of teachers......... x 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


ProBLeM 


Relationships with parents and the community—continued— 

Critical attitude toward 
Administrative distrust of teacher-parent contacts......... 
Superior attitudes toward 
Parental antagonisms of long standing................... 


Reliance upon formal reports for home contact........... 
Family shirking of responsibility for children............. 
Decreased energy for strenuous community contacts....... 
Narrowing community 
Parental disinterest in older teachers.................... 
Community disrespect for age. 
Accumulated stresses and strains of past community associa- 


Professional growth: 
Inadequacy of early professional training................. 
Clinging to traditional teaching methods................. 
Loss of professional 
Inappropriate teachers’ 
Recent emphasis upon college degrees. .................. 
Uninspiring administrative leadership................... 
Diminishing physical strength for 48 professional study. . 
Threats to security in change of administration........... 
Inadequate in-service 
Limited financial resources for extra professional study... . 
Personal standards of 
Retirement interests overshadowing professional concerns. . 
Difficulty of professional study. 
Forfeiture of children’s affection for respect.............. 
Narrowing professional 
Inflexibility of professional thinking..................... 
Cumulative effect of public restrictions upon personal be- 


Personal well-being: 

Narrowing interests and 
Public disparagement of 
Over-long postponement of travel and leisure activities... . 
Threat of changing teaching methods..................-. 
Accumulated years of 


Preoccupation with school 
Fear of change and of rising professional qualifications... . . 
Lack of recognition and status............-....-e.0--055 
Need to change early life-habits...................--445- 
Aggressiveness of parents and community................ 
Transition to hobbies 
Increasing limitations on personal plans.............-.... 
Tendency to drift into retirement....................... 
Excessive feminine society... 
Unhappy experiences in 
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x 
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Xx 
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1. Older teachers have resources for useful 
contributions; they have time, good will, and 
knowledge by virtue of accumulated experience. 

2. Older teachers appreciate procedures 
which utilize their experiences and abilities. 

3. A reduction in available energy and a 
slowing-up of reaction time tend to encourage 
older teachers to choose an increasing number 
of passive and familiar activities. 

4. Satisfactions for older teachers in new 
professional enterprises require a gradual tran- 
sition from the familiar to the unfamiliar. 

5. Salary increments and ambitions for pro- 
motion do not motivate older teachers to pro- 
fessional study. 

6. Long service in one school and lower pro- 
fessional qualifications increase the dependence 
of older teachers upon the in-service program 
and educational leadership of that system. 

7. Repressive and dictatorial administration 
weakens the capacities of older teachers for self- 
direction: 

8. The effectiveness of administrative proce- 
dures depends upon the shared purposes and 


co-operative planning of teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

9. Problems of intercommunication in a 
large city school system place greater responsi- 
bility upon school principals for effective per- 
sonnel administration. 

10. The cumulative effect of community re- 
strictions upon the personal freedom of teachers 
makes adjustments of later maturity more diffi- 
cult for older teachers. 


Maximum utilization of the contributions 
of the teaching staff depends upon sensitive 
personnel administration at all levels of ad- 
ministration, cognizant of changes in the in- 
terest and participation of the teaching per- 
sonnel with the years. 

Teacher education is a continuous proc- 
ess. Co-operative attack upon the problems 
of older teachers adds zest to the last years 
of teaching and encourages preparation for 
an active retirement. 
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SOME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF DISCIPLINE 


CARL BAUMGARDNER ; 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


WEEK-END conferences and meetings 
[es teachers, informality is often key- 
noted in the conduct of business affairs, in 


the tempo of activity, in the serving of ; 


meals, and even in the dress of the partici- 
pants. Plaid shirts blossom everywhere. In 
such meetings I have noticed that conferees 
who are inclined to be somewhat soft-spoken 
and reticent at home often are caught up in 
the camaraderie. They, become considerably 
more articulate than they usually are and 
spar enthusiastically for openings in the 
group’s discussions. They adopt a positive 
tone and manner, at times emphatically 
summoning forth from their years of expe- 
rience observations and truths which they 
defend against all question and criticism. 

I have donned my plaid shjrt, so to speak. 
What follows is not a highly analytical treat- 
ment of the question of discipline. Instead, 
I offer one plaid-shirt pegagogue’s views and 
generalizations about discipline in the class- 
room, based on his own observations and ex- 
perience of ten years. 

I always wince when I hear someone say, 
“Mr. X is a good teacher—knows his sub- 
ject matter and knows how to get it across— 
but he is a poor @isciplinarian.”* When I hear 
such a remari§ I always think, “Scratch a 
poor disciplifiarian, and you’ll find a ‘poor 
teacher.” 

Why? I believe good discipline is essen- 
means desirable and effective organization, 
control, and management of a learning situ- 
ation-by"means which are-appropriate and 
defensible. 

Now, why is good discipline another way 
of saying good teaching? It seems to me that 
the possibilities of disciplinary difficulties 


are avoided, or minimized to a‘ hegligible 

point, when the learning experiences afford- 

ed our students do the following: 

1. Relate closely to what the students know and 

can do 

2. Relate closely to present interests and needs 

3. Have a substantial value or use—social, 
scholastic, or economic 

. Allow for active participation and for crea- 
tive contributions by participants 

. Allow for originality—for the dramatic or 
novel element—which will challenge or 
arouse curiosity 


Much disciplinary trouble is indicative of 


failure to select and provide learning experi- 
ences with these teacher’ 


competency is revealed in largé measure by! 
the extent to which he succeeds in planning 

and providing learning opportunitieincor- 
porating such features. Success here’means 

success in discipline. 

Or does it? There is always the chance 
that any given group or class may have in it 
one individual (or in rare cases more than 
one) who seems bent on antagonizing, dis- 
rupting, and disturbing, and who continual- 
ly isolates himself from the normal work and 
play relationships and activities of the 
group.iWhen this situation exists, we have 
to go back beyond the individual’s immedi- 
ate behavior/ which is symptomatic, to dis- 
cover what conditions or problems promote 
the behavior. If we expect to improve the 
situation, we have to employ some sort of 
individual analysis or case-study approach. 

But note that we are dealing with an in- 
dividual, not with the class as a group. It 
would be an error to expect that any repre- 
sentative class or group in our schools will 
include a great number of problem cases re- 
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quiring individual attention and treatment. 
On the contrary, it should be recognized by 
the novice teacher, as it is by most experi- 
enced teachers, that the majority of children 
in the elementary school and youth in the 
secondary school characteristically demon- 
strate, in their work anéplay behavior, that 
they have these qualities: 


1. A strong and maturing sense of responsi- 
bility 

2. A desire to be approved and loved 

3. A need to be accepted and respected 

4. A desire to be trusted, to be considered com- 
petent and capable 

. Asense of fair play and desire for justice 

. Affection toward those whom they admire 
and respect 


This assertion is not so much evangelistic 
prattle; it is a statement of verifiable, psy- 
chological fact. The teacher who looks for, 
and finds, such attributes in his pupils will 
surely have greatly lessened the possibilities 
of discipline problems in his classroom. 

I might have mentioned much earlier 

‘ that, so far as I know, there has never been 
a magic formula for achieving discipline, and 
I certainly have not attempted here to con- 
coct one. The fairly elementary observations 
that I have set out are mostly common sense 
and, as such, are known to most teachers. 
However, if I were asked to give to begin- 
ning teachers five simple suggestions on the 
question of discipline T suppose T would try 
to sum up what has been said above and add 
another thought or two, about as follows: 
First, “teach-good.”” Know in advance 
what your purposes and procedures, in gen- 
eral, will be in each learning situation. Al- 
ways provide some meaningful challenge. 
Anticipate what will occur; at the same time 
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be resourceful enough to capitalize on the 
unexpected. 

Second, expect the best of your students. 
It is a psychological fact that mind-set gov- 
erns how we interpret what we see, and even 
what we see. Look for the-better qualities 
and you will tend to see better qualities, 
while at the same time you will overlook 
worse ones. This attitude can be contagious, 
so that your pupils will come to see you in 
the best light, too. 

Third, be inclined to overlook -human 
faults and frailties. If your class is restless 
or noisy at times or if some children in the 
group seem unaccountably awkward or 
crude on occasions, remember that you were 
once a member of just such a group. Typical 
school-agers have numerous inadequacies 
and deficiencies; chalk them up to immaturi- 
ty and inexperience rather than to evil 
intent. 

Fourth, have a sense of humor. Learn to 
laugh loud and long at yourself. You need 
not become the class jester, of course, but 
look for the humorous side of class incidents. 
Let your students know that you enjoy a 
good laugh now and then, and they will soon 
learn the appropriate times when all can 
share in the fun. 

Fifth, keep yourself rested and-relaxed in 
your work. The tensé, overfatigued teacher 
can find many petty annoyances in a class- 
room, and usually does. The tired teacher 
tendsto-act impetuously, sometimes inflat- 
ing and magnifying a minor difficulty into 
the proportions of a major problem. So don’t 
let yourself get too tired when you can pre- 
vent it. Learn to relax. Try new things. Try 
putting on the plaid shirt once in a while. 
It helps. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON , 
University of Pitisburgh 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


* 


NUMBER of writings in this list of refer- 
A ences reflect a growing acceptance of 
guidance as a pervasive function, distin- 
guishable, yet inseparable from the total 
educative task. When two important sec- 
tions of the National Education Association 
almost concurrently devote their yearbooks 
(Items 572 and 573) to the guidance func- 
tion, this ministry is certainly not the exclu- 
sive responsibility of a few specialists. It is 
a service which the rank and file of teachers 
must understand and must perform with 
increasing skill. 

This bibliography covers the period from 
May, 1954, to June, 1955. The following 
have been excluded: (1) material dealing 
specifically with elementary-school guidance 
and (2) material on juvenile delinquency. 


DISTRIBUTION 
551. Ratpu F. “Aptitude, Achieve- 
ment, Interest, and Personality Tests: A Longi- 
tudinal Comparison,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXXIX (June, 1955), 103-14. 


A ten-year follow-up study of university Fresh- 
men tested in 1939 justified the conclusion that “for 
those training programs which are at the college 
levels, differential abilities do not appear to be very 
important when compared to differential interests.” 


552. Buckton, LAVERNE, and DopPELt, 
Jerome E. “Freshman Tests as Predictors of 
Scores on Graduate and Professional School 
Examinations,”’ Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, II (Summer, 1955), 146-49. 


A study at Brooklyn College showing that tests 
given in the Freshman year afford noteworthy cor- 
relation with scores later earned on such tests as the 
Graduate Record Examination and the Medical 
College Admission Test. For counseling, the prepa- 
ration of expectancy tables is advocated. 
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553. Burns, Norman. ‘The Coming Crisis 
in Higher Education,” School Review, LXIII 
(May, 1955), 251-58. 


Presents data on the prospects for‘mounting en- 
rolments in institutions of higher education. Of spe- 
cial interest to guidance workers are the problems of 
student selection and of the procurement of addi- 
tional teaching staff. 


554. FoRRESTER, GERTRUDE. Occupational 
Literature: An Annotated Bibliography. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1954. Pp. 468. 


The major portion of this useful guide to occupa- 
tional literature is the section listing books and 
pamphlets alphabetically by occupation. More than 
half of the references are to literature published in 
the 1950’s. 


555. GREENLEAF, WALTER J. Occupations 
and Careers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv+606. 


A textbook for secondary schools, with material 
organized in three parts: “Occupational Foresight,” 
“Occupations by Major Groups,” and “Occupations 
by Industries.” Effective employment of tables, 
charts, and pictures. 


556. Hitt, GeorcE E. ‘‘College Proneness— 
a Guidance Problem,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIII (October, 1954), 70-73. 


Presents the conclusions from an intensive study 
of four hundred young people to determine the fac- 
tors which influence their post-high-school plans. 
Guidance implications are that educational and vo- 
cational planning should be seriously started as 
early as Grade VII, that decisions should be based 
on facts, and that parents must be included in the 
counseling. 


557. Hoyt, Donatp P. “An Evaluation of 
Group and Individual Programs in Vocational 
Guidance,” . Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIX (February, 1955), 26-30. 
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A controlled experiment with university Fresh- 
men. “No differences were found between the effec- 
tiveness of the individual counseling program and 
the group program.” 


558. MaGILL, JoHNn W. “Interest Profiles of 
College Activity Groups: Kuder Preference 
Record Validation,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XX XIX (February, 1955), 53-56. 


The extra-curriculum activities of eight hundred 
university students were compared with the scores 
they had earned on the Kuder Preference Record at 
the beginning of their Freshman year. The activities 
were found to be consistent in the interests which 
they reflected. 


559. MEaADow, Ltovp. ‘Toward a Theory of 
Vocational Choice,” Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, II (Summer, 1955), 108-12. 


Presents and evaluates current views of the na- 
ture of vocational choice. Attempts to reconcile the 
divergent theories and to build an over-all theory. 


560. MuncER, Paut F. “Factors Related to 
Persistence in College of Students Who Ranked 
in the Lower Third of Their High School Class,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, I (Fall, 1954), 
132-36. 


Psychological tests were of little value in indicat- 
ing which lower-third high-school graduates are 
promising, but the scholastic record earned in the 
first semester in college proved to have noteworthy 
predictive value. 


561. NATIONAL MANPOWER CouNcIL. A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi+300. 


States the implications of the facts of supply and 
demand in the skilled-worker segment of manpower. 
Discusses the relation of problems in this area to the 
armed forces, secondary education, issues in voca- 
tional education, types of vocational schooling, how 
workers become skilled, opportunities and incen- 
tives, and vocational guidance. 


562. RoTHNEY, JOHN W. M., and Scumipt, 
Louts G. ‘Some Limitations of Interest Inven- 
tories,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
XXXIII (December, 1954), 199-204. 


A critical evaluation, expounding a half-dozen 
limitations of interest inventories, such as the ease 
of faking or misinterpretation by students and the 
impossibility of showing degrees of preference. 


563. SPLAVER, SARAH. “‘What High School 
Students Want in Occupational Books,” Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 15-18. 


[September 


A questionnaire given to high-school Seniors and 
Freshmen indicated their support of most of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association’s standards 
for preparing and evaluating occupational literature. 


564. SupER, Donatp E. “Guidance: Man- 
power Utilization or Human Development?” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, XX XIII (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 8-14. 


Compares “the philosophies of guidance which 
prevail here and in various other countries.’ Finds 
that in underdeveloped but dynamic countries 
guidance is authoritarian in its orientation and is 
valued as a means of obtaining the needed supply 
and distribution of trained manpower. In America 
and some other highly industrialized countries, 
guidance is focused on helping the individual find 
his potentialities and develop them fully. 


565. UnireD STaTES BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Occupa- 
tions and Industries in the New England States. 
VA Pamphlet 7-7.1. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Pp. viii+-102. 


The first of a series of nine regional pamphlets 
presenting employment data for the various regions 
and for their states and metropolitan areas. These 
publications supplement the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, giving counselors in the various areas 
helpful information concerning the occupational and 
industrial structure and the changes which are tak- 
ing place in that structure. 


566. UnrrEp STATES WOMEN’s BurREAU, DE- 
PARTMENT OF Lazor. 1954 Handbook on Women 
Workers. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 255. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Pp. viii+76. 

Up-to-date information on distribution and on 
trends in employment, earnings, and legal standards. 


567. “Vocational Guidance—Its Theory and 
Practice,” Journal of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, XVIII (October, 1954), 1-39. 


An entire number, consisting of eight articles, all 
written by different contributors, is devoted to vari- 
ous problems and aspects of vocational guidance for 
both sexes. 


568. WEAVER, GLEN L. How, When, and 
Where To Provide Occupational Information. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 48. 


A pamphlet for counselors and teachers, offering 
suggestions for both elementary and secondary 
schools. 
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569. WoLFLE, (director). America’s 
Resources of Specialized Talent. Report of the 
Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1954. Pp. xx+332. 


Reports studies which show the present supply of 
specialized talent, present and future demand, and 
potential supply. Depicts the characteristics of stu- 
dents entering specialized fields, presents data on 
utilization of educated specialists, and gives meth- 
ods of improving utilization of the potential supply. 
This work is a strong challenge to the guidance 
function. 


570. Youmans, E. Grant. ‘Social Factors 
in the Work Attitudes and Interests of Twelfth 
Grade Michigan Boys,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XXVIII (September, 1954), 35-48. 


A study which brings out the influence of social 
class on occupational choice and attitudes. 


ADJUSTMENT 


571. ANGELINO, HENRY, and Mecu, Ep- 
MUND V. “‘ ‘Fears and Worries’ concerning Phys- 
ical Changes: A Preliminary Survey of 32 Fe- 
males,”’ Journal of Psychology, XX XIX (Janu- 
ary, 1955), 195-98. 


College girls were asked to write a brief anony- 
mous account of some aspect of physical develop- 
ment which disturbed them either during childhood 
or adolescence. A study that is worth while for its 
revelation of problems and as an illustration of a 
useful counseling technique. 


572. ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. Guidance in the 
Curriculum. 1955 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Washington: National Education Association, 
1955. Pp. xvi+232. 


Develops the concept of guidance as adjustive 
service, which is inseparable from the major goal of 
development through curricular experiences. Espe- 
cially written to define the role to be played by 
teachers. Guidance specialists and administrators 
are portrayed as resource persons whose basic pur- 
pose is to assist teachers. The bearing of the curricu- 
lum on distributive guidance is not developed. 


573. Guidance for Today’s Children. Thirty- 
third Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1954. Pp. x+278. 


This useful yearbook of many chapters contrib- 
uted by as many different authors illuminates the 
guidance function by the description of many practi- 
cal situations, mainly adjustive. 


574. KLINGELHOFER, Epwin L. “The Rela- 
tionship of Academic Advisement to the Scho- 
lastic Performance of Failing College Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1 
(Fall, 1954), 125-31. 


Describes an experiment in the advisement of 
university students on probation. The procedure re- 
sulted in measurable improvement in scholarship 
level. 


575. KramisH, Art A. “Problems in the 
Non-directive Therapist’s Reflection of Feel- 
ing,” Journal of Social Psychology, XXXIX 
(May, 1954), 201-9. 


A thoughtful discussion of one important aspect 
of nondirective counseling. 


576. Lanpis, Paut H. ‘The Families That 
Produce Adjusted Adolescents,” Clearing House, 
XXIX (May, 1955), 537-40. 


A questionnaire survey of 5,500 high-school 
Seniors showed the superiority of the democratic 
family pattern in contrast to the authoritarian fami- 
ly pattern. 


577. LANGDON, GRACE, and Stout, IrvING 
W. Teacher-Parent Interviews. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xii+356. 


A book which features a wealth of practical ex- 
amples and suggestions well calculated to augment 
the skill of teachers and counselors in winning the 
co-operation of parents. 


578. LINDGREN, HENRY CLay. Mental Health 
in Education. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1954. Pp. xiv+562. 


A book intended to help teachers cope with the 
problems of emotional and social adjustment of their 
pupils. Research literature is reflected as well as 
that of authoritative opinion. 


579. MitterR, LEonaRD M., GARRETT, 
James F., and STEWART, NATHANIEL. ‘“‘Oppor- 
tunity: Rehabilitation Counseling,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XX XIII (April, 1955), 
444-47. 


Describes the purposes, program, and needed 
personnel of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments enacted by the Congress in 1954. 


580. MuLiin, MARGARET M. “Personal and 
Situational Factors Associated with Perfect At- 
tendance,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
XXXIII (April, 1955), 438-43. 

An investigation which identified the discrimi- 


natory elements in the background, attitude, and 
school record of superior, average, and poor school 
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attenders. Shows how the latter group constitutes a 
challenge to guidance. 


581. Pepinsky, HAROLD B., and PEPINsky, 
PAULINE NicHots. Counseling: Theory and 
Practice. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1954. 
Pp. viii+308. 

A work devoted to counseling conceived as an in- 
strument for accomplishing personality growth and 
adjustment. Theoretical bases of such counseling are 
set forth in considerable fulness and with critical 
evaluations. The authors state their own theory of 
counseling as a learning situation in which the modi- 
fication of client behavior takes place. 


582. RocErs, R., and Dymonp, Rosa- 
LIND F. (editors). Psychotherapy and Personality 
Change. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954, Pp. x+448. 


Reports researches in client-centered counseling 
at the University of Chicago Counseling Center. 
Some of these bear upon changes in self-awareness, 
in attitudes toward others, and in growth of maturi- 
ty of behavior. These evaluations required the em- 
ployment of advanced research techniques and the 
acknowledgment of obstacles and limitations. 


583. SmitH, RALPH W. “‘Providing for Seri- 
ously Unadjusted Junior High School Pupils,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXX (April, 1955), 204-8. 


Presents lists of concrete measures that may be 
taken (1) by principals and other personnel of the 
schools themselves, (2) by the superintendent and 
the board of education, and (3) by state legislative 
action. 


584. STOUFFER, GEORGE A. W., JR., and 
OWENS, JENNIE. “Behavior Problems of Chil- 
dren as Identified by Today’s Teachers and 
Compared with Those Reported by E. K. Wick- 
man,” Journal of Educational Research, XLVIII 
(January, 1955), 321-31. 


Statements of behavior problems observed in 
both elementary- and secondary-school pupils were 
collected from 232 teachers. The teachers also evalu- 
ated the problems as to their importance or degree of 
seriousness. They “were not as oblivious to behavior 
indicative of social and emotional maladjustment as 
those reported by Wickman in his inquiry.” 


585. Younc, JoE M. “Lost, Strayed, or 
Stolen: Research on Drop-Outs,” Clearing 
House, XXIX (October, 1954), 89-92. 


Guidance workers in Tucson (Arizona) public 
schools analyzed extent, causes, and factors in 
school leaving at end of junior high school and took 
remedial measures. 


[September 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


586. ‘‘Administering Guidance in the Sec- 
ondary School,” Bulletin of the National A ssoci- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, XX XVIII 
(November, 1954), 1-144. 


A special number of twenty articles. One, by 
Harold H. Punke, is a survey of several hundred 
high schools in southeastern states, in which “lack 
of interest” ranked higher in importance than cost 
among the “factors affecting the proportion of high- 
school graduates who enter college.’’ Three articles 
illuminate the guidance approach to discipline, and 
another is an exposition of the relation of the cur- 
riculum to guidance. 


587. ANDREW, DEAN C., and Downinc, 
LESTER N. ‘120 Readings in Guidance.” Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 
1955. Pp. x+342 (lithoprint). 

Gives selections designed to illuminate all aspects 
of guidance and organized according to the author’s 
outline. 


588. Annual Guidance Index. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1955. Pp. 52. 


A new publication indexing Guidance Publications 
(which covers subjects such as counseling, personal 
adjustment, and vocational guidance) and Occupa- 
tional Information (which covers specific jobs and 
careers). For guidance workers and for students. 


589. CaLLis, ROBERT; POLMANTIER, PAUL 
C.; and RoEeBer, Epwarp. A Casebook of Coun- 
seling. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+352. 

Phonographically recorded interviews with four 
university students and one high-school pupil con- 
stitute the major portion of this book. Data gathered 
by tests are included with each case. The interviews 
vary in their degree of directiveness. 


590. “Current Theoretical and Practical 
Problems in Measurement: A Symposium,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, I (Fall, 1954), 
159-73. 


Useful orientation to the present state of develop- 
ment in psychological measurement is contributed 
by three papers: “The Measurement of Personality” 
by Joseph Zubin, “The Measurement of Abilities” 
by Anne Anastasi, and “The Measurement of Inter- 
ests” by Donald Super. Critical comment by Lowell 
Kelly concludes the symposium. 


591. GARDNER, BURLEIGH B., and Moore, 
Davw G. Human Relations in Industry. Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955 
(third edition). Pp. xii+428. 
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Affords the counselor useful orientation to the 
world of jobs. Reflects the extensive research of re- 
cent years but is written in nontechnical language. 


592. ‘Guidance in Action,” High School 
Journal, XX XVIII (March, 1955), 197-244. 


A special number containing eight articles bear- 
ing on practical guidance problems. 


593. “Guidance Number,” 
LXXV (March, 1955), 419-80. 


A series of articles on various aspects of guidance, 
with considerable emphasis on the role of teachers in 
performing the guidance function. 


594. Haptey, S. Trevor. ‘‘A School Mark 
—Fact or Fancy?” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XL (May, 1954), 305-12. 


Reports a carefully controlled study which dem- 
onstrated the tendency for most-liked pupils to be 
marked higher than their accomplishment would 
justify. 


Education, 


595. HottzMaNn, WAYNE H., Brown, WIL- 
LIAM F., and Farqunar, W. G. “The Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes: A New Instrument 
for the Prediction of Academic Success,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, XIV 
(Winter, 1954), 726-32. 


Employed at ten colleges, the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes correlated with grade-point 
averages to the extent of an average coefficient of .42 
for men and .45 for women. 


596. Hoyt, KENNETH B. ‘How Well Can 
Classroom Teachers Know Their Pupils?” 
School Review, LXIII (April, 1955), 228-35. 


Presents a sample personal-data blank which the 
teacher may have his pupils fill out so that he can 
know them as individuals. 


597. Labor Mobility and Economic Opportu- 
nity. New York: Published jointly by the Tech- 
nology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. viii+118. 

Essays by E. Wight Bakke, Philip M. Hauser, 
Gladys L. Palmer, Charles A. Myers, Dale Yoder, 
and Clark Kerr present the facts, problems, and 
values in labor mobility, and thus illuminate some 
ocupational characteristics and job satisfactions. 


598. Murray, EvELYN. Counseling and Em- 
ployment Service for Special Worker Groups, pp. 
xii+124; Supplement I, Counseling and Em- 
ployment Service for Youth, pp. xiv+70. United 
States Employment Service, Bureau of Employ- 
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ment Security, Department of Labor. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1954. 


The handbook describes counseling and place- 
ment services provided by public employment offices 
in the interests of special applicant groups. A valu- 
able document for school and college counselors. The 
supplement sets forth plans for the co-operation of 
schools and the public employment service offices, 
but it cannot be effectively used apart from the more 
inclusive general handbook. 


599. OHLSEN, MERLE M. Guidance: An In- 
troduction. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1955. Pp. xii+436. 


A general treatise, intended as an introductory 
survey of the function and features of guidance. 


600. Rosrnson, H. Atan. “Job Satisfaction 
Researches of 1954,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXTII (May, 1955), 520-23. 


Thirteenth in the series of such summaries. The 
twenty-four items of the bibliography are classified 
according to topics investigated, and outstanding 
findings are related in the discourse. 


601. RoEBER, Epwarp C., SmirH, GLENN 
E., and Erickson, CLrFForD E. Organization 
and Administration of Guidance Services. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955 (second 
edition). Pp. x+294. 


Starting with a review of the basic guidance 
services, the authors present chapters on the organ- 
ization of each of the main categories of service. 
Staff problems, organizational patterns, administra- 
tive practices, and a discussion of techniques of 
evaluation are the subjects of additional chapters. 


602. Ross, Vivian. Handbook for Homeroom 
Guidance. New York: Macmillan Co., 1954. 
Pp. xiv+134. 

A home-room teacher tells of her experience and 
offers numerous practical suggestions for creating a 
favorable home-room spirit, for handling home-room 
elections and guiding the officers, for group pro- 
grams, and individual counseling. 


603. SCHWEBEL, Mitton. “Some Ethical 
Problems in Counseling,” Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, XXXIII (January, 1955), 254-59. 


Gives examples of several common ethical prob- 
lems, cites the paragraphs of the code of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association which apply to each 
problem, then explains and justifies the appropriate 
action for the counselor to take. 


604. SmirH, GLENN E. Counseling in the Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Macmillan Co., 1955. 
Pp. xii+366. 
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A book which focuses on counseling as “the cen- 
tral service of the guidance program with all other 
services occupying a supporting role.” 


605. WILLEY, Roy DEVERL, and ANDREW, 
Dean C. Modern Methods and Techniques in 
Guidance. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
Pp. xiv+654. 

A general textbook beginning with the place of 
guidance as part of the educational program and 
concluding with evaluation. Some of the chapters 
imply a concept of guidance which is more inclusive 
than is characteristic of references selected for this 
bibliography. 


606. ‘Working with Adolescent Youth” 
(First Yearbook Number), Progressive Educa- 
tion, XXXI (May, 1954), 205-63. 

Contains articles of research, opinion, and prac- 
tice which contribute to the understanding of the 
problems of adolescence. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected instructional 
films is limited to recent releases. All listed 
motion pictures are 16mm sound pictures 
unless otherwise indicated. 


607. Do I Want To Be a Secretary? 11 min- 
utes, black and white or color. Chicago: Coronet 
Films, 1954. 

What skills, education, and personal qualities are 


required of a secretary? What does a secretary do? 
A high-school girl explores these questions and ob- 


tains help from her teacher and counselor as she 
seeks to determine whether to continue her prepara- 
tion for this occupation. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Fits, INc., WIL- 
METTE, ILLINOIS 


608. Are Manners Important? 11 minutes, 
black and white. 1954. 


Mickey Taylor has some difficulty getting along 
with his classmates until he discovers that he is 
wrong in his original belief that “kids don’t care 
about manners.” The film poses for student discus- 
sion a series of questions about manners. 


609. Getting Along with Parents. 14 minutes, 
black and white or color. 1954. 


A controversy develops between six high-school 
students, who plan to visit a night club, and their 
parents, who oppose the idea. The film points out 
how varying family backgrounds are reflected in the 
parents’ attitudes and stresses the two-sidedness of 
the problem. 


610. Learning To Study. 14 minutes, black 
and white, 1954. 
Describes the basic requirements and tools for 


effective study as applied to typical learning tasks 
of the high-school student. 


611. Personality and Emotions. 16 minutes 
black and white. 1954. 


Designed for students at the high-school and col- 
lege levels, this film suggests types of changes that 
occur in emotional behavior as the personality de- 
velops. The importance of the achievement of emo- 
tional maturity is stressed. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


BRUNO BETTELHEIM, Truants from Life: The 
Rehabilitation of Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 
dren. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. Pp. 
xvi+512. $6.00. 


ALBERT K. CoHEN, Delinquent Boys: The Cul- 
ture of the Gang. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1955. Pp. 202. $3.50. 


BENJAMIN FINE, 1,000,000 Delinquents. New 
York: World Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. 378. 
$4.00. 


This is the season for delinquents. It is also 
bound to become the season for books about de- 
linquents. In spite of all the talk and all the bib- 
liographies devoted to this subject, we still find 
many gaps in our knowledge of the delinquent 
as well as widespread public ignorance concern- 
ing the meaning and significance of delinquent 
behavior. 

The literature on the socially maladjusted 
and emotionally disturbed appears extensive in 
its coverage, and yet it is almost devoid of useful 
case material presenting a full account of causes 
and development of disturbances, diagnosis, and 
treatment. Bruno Bettelheim’s Truants from 
Life begins to fill this serious gap in the research 
literature. Four lengthy documentaries, or case 
histories, provide the text of this volume. They 
describe in clear and understandable language 
how four severely disturbed children were as- 
sisted to more effective everyday adjustments 
through a long period of residential study and 
therapy. These cases include Paul, a victim of 
institutionalism; Mary, a schizophrenic; John, 
a psychosomatic; and Harry, a delinquent. All 
four cases are taken from the files of the Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School of the University 
of Chicago. 

The readers will be impressed by the ‘‘mo- 
mentous trifles” that ‘‘made the difference” in 
the development of the child’s disturbances as 
well as in his rehabilitation. At the same time 
the volume provides more than insight into the 
making and the unraveling of the severely dis- 
turbed; it holds out the promise of adjustment 


for thousands of disturbed children whose fu- 
ture, too often, has appeared clouded, uncertain, 
and even hopeless. The major weakness of this 
writing stems from its length. This work pre- 
sents the cases of only four disturbed individu- 
als. We need many more such descriptions. 

Much delinquency today represents group 
behavior or a form of socialization. The solitary 
delinquent is not a frequently observed phe- 
nomenon. Albert Cohen’s Delinquent Boys con- 
siders the social origins of juvenile misbehavior. 
Against the backdrop of earlier studies (Warner, 
Lunt, Wattenberg, Davis, Havighurst, and 
others), indicating how people who share similar 
problems draw together into communities seek- 
ing social reinforcement, support, and solutions, 
the author logically pursues the same theme in 
the formation of a delinquent subculture. 

This volume attempts to account for the ex- 
istence of the delinquent subculture. It con- 
cerns itself with the genesis, the loci, the attri- 
butes of this subculture, from which many, but 
not all, delinquents come. It discusses many of 
the attributes of delinquent subculture, such as 
malice, negativism, masculinity, and low occu- 
pational status. It points up what other re- 
searchers have recently sketched out: the differ- 
ences in the value systems that frequently bring 
the delinquent into sharp conflict with the 
standards of the dominant middle-class group. 
In his frustration and loss of self-esteem, the 
potential delinquent is pictured as retreating to, 
and finding haven in, groups and gangs made up 
of boys having similar problems. In this subcul- 
ture that behavior is rewarding which represents 
an assault on the respectable middle-class value 
system. 

The author’s arguments in expanding his hy- 
pothesis would have been more effectively test- 
ed if he had expanded his discussion to explain 
why many children who enjoy middle- and up- 
per-middle-class identification are crowding the 
anterooms of the juvenile courts and why many 
children, if not most of them, in the stream of 
lower-status values emerge unscathed. The an- 
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swer to this question may lead us to a better 
appreciation of the dynamics of delinquent be- 
havior. 

Youth workers seeking specific ways and 
means for dealing with delinquents in their com- 
munity agencies and organizations may feel that 
there is little to help them in Cohen’s book. 
They will, however, find herein the bedrock on 
which to structure some promising practices and 
adaptations. Program-planning without a clear 
and sound understanding of the meaning of de- 
linquent conduct will usually leave the commu- 
nity stranded on a dead-end street. 

Benjamin Fine’s threatening volume, 1,000,- 
000 Delinquents, does not have the same profes- 
sional orientation that is found in the other two 
publications. Yet it could have a greater impact 
on community action and implementation than 
most books written on the same subject. 

The Number One problem in the United 
States is not juvenile delinquency. Rather, it is 
the public misunderstanding, apathy, and ig- 
norance that surround this current social phe- 
nomenon. Increasingly the public’s attitude to- 
ward delinquency tends to become one of ex- 
ploit and attack. Exploitation of this problem 
can be seen in the political arena, in the publi- 
cation of certain types of literature, and even 
in some of the professional organizations seeking 
funds for their programs. Attack can be seen in 
the punitive point of view toward the delin- 
quent, in the “‘getting-tough” with his parents, 
in the irritation with which the community 
sends the young offender off to an institution for 
“retraining”—safely out of sight and out of 
mind. Benjamin Fine’s book tries to cut 
through this apathy, ignorance, and unremit- 
ting community attitude. If it succeeds, it can 
become the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the mid- 
twentieth century. 

This volume is written in Mr. Fine’s best 
journalistic style. It is rich in anecdotal mate- 
rial, interviews with many workers in the field, 
and references to some of the high spots in de- 
linquency research and experimentation. The 
average lay reader will be unsettled by the con- 
ditions that Mr. Fine describes. He may even 
be moved to action. If so, the book will have 
achieved an important objective. Here is a good 
item to place in the hands of the average citizen. 
For professional workers in the field, it offers 
little that is either new or stimulating. 


W. C. KvaRACEUsS 
Boston University 
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ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR., Founding Public 
Junior Colleges: Local Initiative in Six Com- 
munities. Teachers College Studies in Educa- 
tion. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. Pp. xii+148. $3.75. 


The approaching sharp rise in the number of 
college-age youth, plus the consistently in- 
creased demand for more education for a larger 
per cent of citizens, poses a serious problem: 
How can our nation best provide post-high- 
school education for the vast numbers of young 
people who will need such education during the 
years which lie immediately ahead? It is clear 
that society must utilize to the fullest all pos- 
sible facilities and resources for education be- 
yond high school. Particularly notable, how- 
ever, in the projection of plans and develop- 
ments—national, state, and local—is the in- 
creasingly important role assigned to the public 
junior college, organized as a community 
college. 

Timely, therefore, is the recent publication 
of a volume by Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., which is 
especially addressed to educators and to other 
citizens who are considering starting a junior 
college in their community. After pointing out 
the current need and demand for more commu- 
nity junior colleges, Fretwell reports the proc- 
esses and procedures used in founding six such 
institutions: in Joliet and Chicago, Illinois; in 
San Bernardino and Contra Costa County, 
California; in Montgomery County, Maryland; 
and in Orange County, New York. 

The colleges selected are in widely different 
sections of our nation; they represent urban, 
suburban, and rural communities; they are lo- 
cated in agricultural, industrial, and residential 
areas; and the dates of their establishment 
range from 1901 (Joliet—a date which differs 
from the frequently published date of 1902) to 
1950 (Orange County). 

Joliet and Chicago illustrate the develop- 
ment of a junior college ‘‘as an extension of the 
existing high-school program.” Both of these 
colleges were begun without any positive assist- 
ance, financial or otherwise, from the state of 
Illinois. But, the author points out: 


In direct contrast, the two California colleges 
were founded in a state that already had a tradition 
of local public junior college instruction and that 
assisted establishment of junior colleges directly— 
through financial aid, enabling legislation, and co- 
operation of state officials. The two remaining col- 
leges are both in Middle Atlantic States . . . where 
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the public junior college movement has shown signs 
of flowering only recently [p. 7]. 


Fretwell is to be commended for his method 
of investigation. He spent several days in each 
of the six college communities and in four cases 
made repeat visits. He reports: 


Interviews were arranged with past and present 
members of the teaching and administrative staffs of 
the respective colleges and, in some cases, with repre- 
sentatives of local public school systems where the 
latter were separately organized. Official records, 
college and public libraries, and newspaper files were 
checked for necessary information, and appropriate 
local citizens were interviewed. Contact was estab- 
lished with former students, retired staff members, or 
others who had been associated with the early days 
of each college. Correspondence with education offi- 
cials at state capitals was another source of material 
assistance [p. 7]. 


In the final chapter, the author identifies four 
major factors which he found to be common in 
the establishment of each of the colleges he 
studied: 


1. There was a demand for junior college insiruc- 
tion and a community readiness for it. . . . Special at- 
tention should be paid... to the fact that while 
need exists in a great many. places, action tends to 
take place only in those localities where there is a 
distinct demand for a new institution [p. 126]. 

2. “Prime movers” were on the scene, either as in- 
dividuals or in groups [p. 128]. [The author points out 
that either professional educators or lay citizens— 
or both—may take the necessary initiative and 
leadership.] 

3. There was general citizen support for the new 
college... . Tacit support was given in three com- 
munities to the educators who had added junior col- 
lege work to existing high-school programs. ... In 
the other three communities there was active cam- 
paigning by citizens’ groups, who had to muster 
enough support for the junior college plan to have 
it voted through—in two cases by the public, and in 
the third by the county supervisors [pp. 129-30]. 

4. Technical-administrative problems were ade- 
quately solved....In each of the six successful 
foundings some or all of the following four factors 
were present:... (a) existence of enabling or per- 
missive legislation, (6) adequate financial support, 
(c) appropriate administrative procedures, and 
(d) availability of space and staff [p. 130]. 


The usefulness of this volume for many read- 
ers would have been increased by the inclusion 
of a selected list of references on the establish- 
ment of junior colleges. 

Readers who come to this book seeking spe- 
cific standards regarding minimum sums of 
money or minimum student enrolment needed 
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for the establishment of an effective junior-col- 
lege program will be doomed to disappointment. 
Nor does this volume detail the process of de- 
veloping an educational program in a new junior 
college. These areas represent fertile fields for 
future investigation. 

Founding Public Junior Colleges will have 
high value for educators and lay citizens who 
are interested in establishing a junior college, 
and also to all students of the junior-college 
movement. 

B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* 


Roy DEVERL WILLEy and Dean C. ANDREW, 
Modern Methods and Techniques in Guidance. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
xii+654. $5.00. 


Modern Methods and Techniques in Guidance 
is the best and most comprehensive book on 
guidance since Arthur Jones’s revision of Prin- 
ciples of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951). The book 
is well organized, the writing is interesting and 
clear, and case studies and other illustrative 
data are liberally sprinkled throughout the vol- 
ume to make it readable and easy to under- 
stand. As the authors indicate, guidance should 
begin with the child’s entrance into school and 
continue beyond school termination. With the 
above thought in mind, emphasis is placed not 
only upon the theories and knowledge necessary 
to understand school children but also upon the 
techniques for gathering, and the methods for 
using, this vital information. 

The book covers such areas as orientation to 
the concepts of guidance, techniques for under- 
standing the individual, techniques for using in- 
formation about the student, techniques of 
group guidance, and evaluation. Perhaps the 
outstanding treatment is concerned with coun- 
seling concepts and theories. Here for the first 
time a clear differentiation is made between 
directive and nondirective counseling, with a 
discussion of each in terms that both the class- 
room teacher and the clinical counselor will find 
meaningful. This discussion should do much to 
help the high-school counselor understand and 
utilize nondirective and eclectic procedures in 
counseling. 

The authors believe this book may be suit- 
able for (1) a textbook in an initial guidance 
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course which introduces both elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers and prospective coun- 
selors to the guidance field and its techniques; 
(2) a handbook for experienced counselors; 
(3) a textbook and reference source in any pro- 
gram of in-service training; and (4) a textbook 
in specialized areas of guidance in which the 
teacher may find certain parts of the content 
especially helpful. I would agree with all cate- 
gories except the second one mentioned above. 
With the great number of areas covered, it is 
impossible to penetrate deeply into any one area 
to the degree that some teachers or counselors 
might like. As no one individual can be all 
things to all persons, this book fails to be all 
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things to all guidance workers and counselors. 

Despite this minor criticism, the book ade- 
quately and clearly brings up many of the cur- 
rent issues in guidance and counseling and does 
a fine job in developing a sound personnel point 
of view. Each issue is described clearly, and the 
authors take a definite stand. A tremendous 
amount of work has gone into an exhaustive col- 
lection of references for each area covered. 

Although the book is intended primarily for 
college-classroom use, it will be of great value to 
administrators and teachers in the development 
and growth of the guidance program. 


Louis G. ScHMIDT 
Indiana University 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


The Basic College of Michigan State. Edited by 
H. HAMILTON and EpwarD BLACK- 
MAN. East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
State College Press, 1955. Pp. x+128. $2.75. 

BETTELHEIM, BRUNO. Truants from Life: The 
Rehabilitation of Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 
dren. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. Pp. 
xvi+512. $6.00. 

BRAMELD, THEODORE. Philosophies of Education 
in Cultural Perspective. New York 19: Dry- 
den Press, 1955. Pp. xviii+446. $4.50. 

Burton, WIttiAM H., and BRUECKNER, LEo J. 
Supervision: A Social Process. New York 1: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955 (third 
edition). Pp. x-+716. $6.50. 

CoHEN, ALBERT K. Delinquent Boys: The Cul- 
ture of the Gang. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1955. Pp. 202. $3.50. 

Educational Psychology: A Book of Readings. 
Edited by ArTHuR P. Cotaparci. New York 
19: Dryden Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. xvi+656. 
$3.90. 

Fiescu, Rupotr. Why Johnny Can’t Read— 
And What You Can Do about It. New York 
16: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. xii+-222. 
$3.00. 

FREEMAN, FRANK S. Theory and Practice of Psy- 
chological Testing. New York 17: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1955 (revised). Pp. xvi+610. 
$5.25. 

GARRISON, NOBLE LEE. The Improvement of 
Teaching: A Two-fold Approach. New York 
19: Dryden Press, 1955. Pp. x-+462. $4.50. 

Hacman, Hartan L., and SCHWARTZ, ALFRED. 


Administration in Profile for School Execu- 
tives. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
Pp. xvi+316. $3.50. 

Hammock, Rosert C., and Ow1ncs, S. 
Supervising Instruction in Secondary Schools. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1955. Pp. xvi+316. $4.75. 


Hanna, Lavone A., Potter, Giapys L., and 
HacGaMan, NEvA. Unit Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York 16: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. x+592. $5.50. 

Kanpe1, I. L. The New Era in Education: A 
Comparative Study. Boston 7: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1955. Pp. xviii+388. $4.00. 

Kemprer, Homer. Adult Education. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. 
x+434. $5.50. 

Koos, LEonarD V. Junior High School Trends. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
xii+172. $2.50. 

LEHNER, GrorcE F. J., and KuBE, The 
Dynamics of Personal Adjustment. New York 
11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv+498. 
$5.25. 

PATTERSON, SAMUEL WuiTE. Hunter College: 
Eighty-five Years of Service. New York 10: 
Lantern Press, 1955. Pp. xx-+263. $3.50. 

Prerce, TRUMAN M., MERRILL, Epwarp C., 
Jr., Witson, Craic, and KIMBROUGH, 
Ratpu B. Community Leadership for Public 
Education. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. Pp. viii+312. $4.50. 

RoEBER, Epwarp C., SmirH, GLENN E., and 
Erickson, E. Organization and 
Administration of Guidance Services. New 
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York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955 
(second edition). Pp. x+-294. $4.75. 

RomEIn, Tunis. Education and Responsibility. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1955. Pp. xiv-+210. $3.50. 

Rucc, Harotp, and WITHERS, WILLIAM. So- 
cial Foundations of Education. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+-772. $5.40. 

SmitH, Dora V. Communication, the Miracle of 
Shared Living. Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Se- 
ries. New York 11: Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. 
x+106. $2.50. 

Tuomas, CLEVELAND A. Language Power for 
Youth. New York 1: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+270. $3.25. 

Tuomas, R. Murray. Ways of Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1955. Pp. xiv-+558. $4.75. 

TuorPe, Louis P. Child Psychology and Devel- 
opment. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 
1955 (second edition). Pp. vi+-710. $6.00. 

WE.ts, Firtu. Airborne Contagion 
and Air Hygiene: An Ecological Study of 
Droplet Infections. Cambridge 38, Massa- 
chusetts: Published for the Commonwealth 
Fund by Harvard University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xxxii+424. $6.00. 

WuirEswE, ABBy. Indispensables of Piano 
Playing. New York 36: Coleman-Ross Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. x+148. $4.00. 

Writey, Roy DEVERL, and ANDREW, DEAN C. 
Modern Methods and Techniques in Guidance. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
xii-+654. $5.00. 

Winco, G. Max, and ScHorLinc, RALEIGH. 
Elementary-School Student Teaching. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955 
(second edition). Pp. xii+-452. $5.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


Bauer, W. W., M.D., and DuKELow, DoNnALD 
A., M.D. What You Should Know about 
Smoking and Drinking. Junior Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet. Chicago 10: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1955. Pp. 40. $0.50. 

Blue-Ribbon Plays for Girls: A Collection of Roy- 
alty-free, One-Act Plays for All-Girl Casts. 
Edited by Sytv1a E. KaMerMAN. Boston 16: 
Plays, Inc., 1955. Pp. vit+-360. $3.75. 

Diceins, RONALD V., and Bunpy, CLARENCE E. 
Dairy Production. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. x+-342. $4.00. 

FRasSER, ROLAND R., and BEDELL, Eart L. Gen- 
eral Metal: Principles, Procedures, and Proj- 
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ects. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. xii+244. $3.50. 

Haves, Bartiett H., Jr. The Naked Truth and 
Personal Vision: A Discussion about the 
Length of the Artistic Road. Andover, Massa- 
chusetts: Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Phillips Academy, 1955. Pp. 112. $3.75. 

JAFFE, BERNARD. New World of Chemistry. 
New York 3: Silver Burdett Co., 1955 (re- 
vised). Pp. x+678. 

Lewis, Dora S., Bowers, MABEL GoopE, and 
KETTUNEN, Marretta. Clothing Construc- 
tion and Wardrobe Planning. New York 11: 
Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. x+534. $4.00. 

Marcus, ABRAHAM, and GENDLER, SAMUEL E. 
Elements of Television Servicing for Bench and 
Field. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. Pp. xx+588. $5.50. 

Mites, LELAND, and BAKER, FRANK. Brief 
Guide to Writing Term Papers. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1955. Pp. vi+34. 
$0.75. 

MILLER, HELEN Louise. Plays for Living and 
Learning: Twenty-five Dramatic Programs for 
Classroom and Assembly. Boston 16: Plays, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. viii+312. $3.50. 

NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L.; BELLMAR, FRED R.; 
SHULL, W. RUSSELL; LEWENSTEIN, Morris 
R.; Henry, WILLIAM E.; and FRENcuH, OPAL. 
Discovering Myself, pp. 286, $2.04; Teacher’s 
Guide for “Discovering Myself,” pp. 96. Na- 
tional Forum Guidance Series. Chicago 15: 
National Forum Foundation (407 South 
Dearborn Street), 1955 (second edition) 

SANTA, BEAUEL M., and Harpy, Lors Lynn. 
How To Use the Library. Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia: Pacific Books (P.O. Box 558), 1955. Pp. 
80. $0.85 paper; $1.85 cloth. 

Suuttz, Gtapys Denny. It’s Time You Knew. 
Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. 
Pp. 222. $2.95. 

Smiru, RoLtanp R., and LANKFORD, FRANCIS, 
G., Jr. Algebra Two. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York: World Book Co., 1955. Pp. vi+ 
506. $3.00. 

ZEDLER, Empress Youne. Listening for Speech 
Sounds: Stories for the Speech Clinician and 
the Classroom Teacher. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xiv-+ 146. $3.00. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


America’s Education Press: Twenty-fifth Year- 
book. A Classified List of Educational Publi- 
cations Issued in the United States. Wash- 
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ington 6: Educational Press Association of 
America, 1955. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

Approaching Equality of Opportunity in Higher 
Education. Report of a National Conference 
Sponsored by the Committee on Equality of 
Opportunity in Higher Education of the 
American Council on Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri, November 15-16, 1954. Edited by 
Francis J. Brown. American Council on 
Education Studies, Vol. XTX. Series I, Re- 
ports of Committees and Conferences, No. 
59. Washington 6: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1955. Pp. x+136. $1.50. 

BrnG, RONALD. The Status of the Student Council 
in the Secondary Schools of Texas in 1954. Re- 
search Study Number Sixteen, Texas Study 
of Secondary Education. Austin 12, Texas: 
Texas Study of Secondary Education, 1954. 
Pp. 40. 

Children’s Books ... For $1.25 or Less. Com- 
piled by Ex1zaBeTtH H. Gross. General Serv- 
ice Bulletin No. 36. Washington 5: Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 
1955. Pp. 40. $0.75. 

Financing Small Elementary Schools and Small 
High Schools in California. A Report to the 
Legislature Made Pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 106, Dated May 29, 1953. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of School District Or- 
ganization of the Division of Public School 
Administration, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1955. Pp. 
x+52. 

“Graduate Research at North Carolina College 
on Interpersonal Relations—I: Social Ac- 
ceptance in Child Society.” Prepared by 
H. Brown and Leanna T. 
cox. Occasional Reports of Educational Re- 
search, No. 3. Durham, North Carolina: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, North Caro- 
lina College at Durham, 1954. Pp. 8. 

Grams, JEAN D. Human Relations and Audio- 
visual Materials. An Intergroup Education 
Pamphlet. New York 19: National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 1955. Pp. 70. 
$0.25. 

HEATON, MARGARET M., and Lewis, HELEN B. 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Wash- 
ington 6: American Council on Education, 
1955 (revised). Pp. xii+216. $1.75. 

‘Informal Report by the U.S. Delegation: 
Eighth Session, The General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, November 12- 


[September 


December 10, 1954, Montevideo, Uruguay.” 
Department of State Publication 5777, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series 
IV, Unesco 26. Washington: United States 
Department of State, 1955. Pp. 14 (proc- 
essed). 

“Juvenile Delinquency: A List of Resource 
Materials.” A list of magazine articles, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and books compiled and 
published by RussEtt J. ForNwALt. New 
York 3: Russell J. Fornwalt (Big Brother 
Movement, 33 Union Square West), 1955. 
Pp. 7 (mimeographed). $0.15. 

Lyncu, Witt1aAM W., Jr. An Approach to the 
Study of Motivational Problems in Education. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XX XT, No. 2. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1955. Pp. 48. 
$1.00. 

Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof. Proceedings of the Thirty-first An- 
nual Educational Conference and the Twen- 
tieth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Colleges, Secondary, and Ele- 
mentary Schools, University of Kentucky. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 3. Lexington, Kentucky: Col- 
lege of Education, University of Kentucky, 
1955. Pp. 94. $1.00. 

MirTzEL, E., RABINOWITZ, WILLIAM, 
and OSTREICHER, LEONARD M. “Effect of 

_ Certain Response Sets on Valid Test Vari- 
ance.” New York 22: Division of Teacher 
Education, Board of Higher Education of the 
City of New York, 1955. Pp. ii+23 (proc- 
essed). $0.75. 

NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION, DIVISION 
OF LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS. 
Room To Learn. Washington 6: National 
Education Association, 1955. Pp. 24. 

NicoLa, ETHEL, and Diane. The Rab- 
bit with a High I.¢. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1955. Pp. 30. $0.40. 

Pariners for Health. Published by the National 
Health Council and supported in the public 
interest by the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. New York 1: Na- 
tional Health Council (G.P.0. Box 1400), 
1955. Pp. 40. 

Report to the Legislature on a Study of the 
County School Service Fund. Prepared Under 
Contract With the State Department of 
Finance Pursuant to Item 77.5 of the Budget 
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Act of 1953 (Statutes of 1953, Chapter 971) 
by the Division of Public School Adminis- 
tration of the California State Department of 
Education. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1955. Pp. xii+ 
224. 

Substitute Teachers in the Public Schools, 1953- 
54. Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1. 
Washington 6: Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1955. Pp. 56. 
$0.50. 

Toward Improved School Administration. A Sum- 
mary of Proposals for the Recruitment, Se- 
lection, Preparation and Licensure of the 
Chief School Administrator Contained in 
CDPSA Resource Manual 2 and 3. Albany 1, 
New York: Cooperative Development of 
Public School Administration, State Depart- 
ment of Education, [n.d.]. Pp. 12. 

Wint, Guy. South Asia: Unity and Disunity. 
International Conciliation, No. 500. New 
York 27: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Columbia University Press, 
1954. Pp. 129-92. $0.25. 

“The Work of the Curriculum Coordinator in 
Selected New Jersey Schools: A Report to 
the New Jersey Curriculum Coordinators.” 
Prepared by the Seminar in Supervision and 
Curriculum Improvement. New York 27: 
Distributed by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1955. Pp. x+50 (processed). $1.00. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52: Chapter 4, Section II, 
Statistics of Higher Education: Receipts, 
Expenditures, and Property, 1951-52. Pp. 
viii+102, $0.35. 

Bulletin 1954, No. 13—College and University 
Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children by Romatne P. 
MaAckIE and Lioyp M. Dunn. Pp. viii+ 
92. $0.35. 

Bulletin 1954, No. 15—School Library Stand- 
ards, 1954 by Nora E. Brust. Pp. iv+-44. 

Circular No. 418, 1954—“Earned Degrees 
Conferred by Higher Educational Institu- 
tions 1953-54,” by MaBeEt C. Rice and 
Neva A. Cartson. Pp. vi+86 (proc- 
essed). $0.50. 

Circular No. 419, 1955—“‘Fall Enrolment in 
Higher Educational Institutions 1954” by 
Wittram A. Jaracz. Pp. vi+40 (proc- 
essed). $0.30. 

Circular No. 421, 1955—“Engineering En- 
rolments and Degrees 1954” by WILLIAM 
A. Jaracz and Henry H. Armsby. Pp. 
iv+28 (processed). $0.25. 

Education Directory, 1954-55: Part 1, Federal 
Government and States, pp. 56, $0.25; Part 
2, Counties and Cities, pp. 94, $0.35. 

Misc. No. 22, 1955—“‘Public School Finance 
Programs of the United States” by CLay- 
TON D. Hutcuins and ALBERT R. MUNSE. 
Pp. viii+252. $1.50. 


Announcing 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


By Franklin }. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, New York City; Author of ““The Double- 
Purpose High School’’ 


An intensive study of the high schools across the nation which have 
been organizing their instructional programs along comprehensive 
rather than specialized academic or vocational lines. Here is an 
analysis, appraisal and program which will be invaluable to all 
school systems concerned with broadening their curricular programs 
toward “comprehensive” opportunities for students with varying 
interests and educational needs. ‘‘...deals provocatively and 
thoughtfully with important issues.”—I. JAMEs QUILLEN, Dean, 
School of Education, Stanford University. $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16 


An invaluable resource in curriculum improvement. . . 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS 
FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


By Glyn Morris, Director of Guidance, Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Lewis County, N.Y. 


This frank, human story of how a former principal evolved a prac- 
tical program of educational and vocational guidance in a small 
school is more than a book on guidance. It is, as well, “‘a resource in 
curriculum improvement. True, Morris and his teachers grew in 
their concepts and practices in guiding youngsters, but the greatest 
growth came in the kind and quality of experiences of the young- 
sters. .. . This, by usual definition, is curriculum improvement. In 
the details of development of an educational program this book has 
an unusually fine contribution to make.’”—A. Harry Passow, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $3.75 


